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THE WERKPLAATS ADVENTURE 


INTRODUCTION 


KEW INDIVIDUALS, and even fewer schools, strike one as 
original, or have sufficient to say to the rest of the world to 
deserve recording in a book. Nevertheless, there are some 
experimental schools that possess a peculiar significance 
to-day. Of these the Children’s Workshop Community of 
Bilthoven, Holland, is one. This is because, in its own small 
sphere, it has successfully surmounted certain of the difficul- 
lics we encounter when we attempt to put into practice the 
ideals of freedom and democracy, equality and brotherhood, 
in which we profess to believe. For it has encouraged spon- 
(ancity and freedom, secured order without appealing to 
force, and maintained a sense of equality and brotherhood 
among children varying widely in age, social background and 
intellectual capacity. 

After the 1914-1918 war new schools sprang up in many 
parts of the globe, all secking to solve the world’s problems by 
creating a new type of education. They have not revolu- 
tionized society as they once hoped to do, but they have 
taught us much, not only about education but also about 
ourselves and the attitudes needed for a peaceful settlement 
of disputes. One of these schools is the subject of this book. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since Kees and Betty Boeke 
started the ‘Werkplaats’, and since then it has grown and 
flourished, until now it contains 850 boys and girls and is 
duly recognized and supported by the Dutch government. 
At one time its principles were considered fantastic and its 
principal a mad idealist, and there is no doubt of the extreme 
character of the views he at first adopted. But the school 
became for him a laboratory in which his ideals and methods 
were tried and tested, while he was ready to abandon any 
that failed to give the results he desired. So the school was 
built up gradually, step by step, until finally it became an 
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THE WERKPLAATS ADVENTURE 
outstanding success, securing a special position in Holland 
and arousing the interest of educators and psychologists in 
all the countries Kees Boeke has visited. 

Before he retired in the course of 1954, many people had 
been urging him to publish an up-to-date account! of the 
school and its principles. This book is partly an answer to 
this request. The author, who first met Kees in 1935, was 
given the opportunity of paying more than one visit to the 
Werkplaats in 1954, sitting in classes and talking to teachers 
and pupils and discussing with Kees the problems of the 
school as they arose. Such immediate contact with the life 
of the school and with its founder was bound to leave a deep 
impression, and it is the author’s hope that what follows may 
enable others to share in this unique experience. 

The book is divided into two sections. Part One is intended 
ior the general reader and begins with a short account of the 
school’s origin and its founder’s career. Then come a visitor's 
impressions, and an attempt to explain the working and 
psychological aspects of what has been seen. Part Two is 
concerned with more technical matters, such as curriculum 
and methods and the organization of the whole as a com- 
prehensive school, followed by a description of community 
activities and of customs typical of the Werkplaats. A final 
chapter deals with the personal influence which Kees and 
Betty Boeke have had on the spirit and life of the place. 


* The account of the Werkplaats written in 1934 by Kees Boeke himself has 
long been out of print, and so many changes in methods and organization have 
taken place since then that it no longer gives a true picture of the school as it is 
to-day. 
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PART ONE 


FOUNDATIONS 


CHAPTER ONE 


ORIGINS 


THE SCHOOL 


Ft BEGAN as the venture of a married couple, who had 
J e<ciced to leave the world with its violence and war in 

order to form the nucleus of a more Christian society, 
based on giving instead of taking, on love instead of fear, 
a decision which finally involved their undertaking the 
education of their own children. So one bright winter’s 
morning, to be precise on January 6, 1926, four little girls 
between the ages of eight and thirteen could have been 
seen walking excitedly through the streets of Bilthoven, 
the garden suburb of Utrecht, on their way to a friend’s 
house, where they were to settle down, each at a separate 
little table, to be taught by their father, Cornelis Boeke, 
or Kees, as everyone in Bilthoven called him. This family 
school expanded, other children joining it. Then a friend 
made it possible to erect a real school building to house 
50 children and not just the 20 who were at first to use it. 
The new school was so designed that the sun could shine 
into and warm each workroom—a very necessary precau- 
tion, since there was no money at first for heating arrange- 
ments, and these, being hastily added when funds became 
available during the course of building, were none too good. 
It was called the Werkplaats, or Workshop, in memory of 
the days that Kees had spent at the carpenter’s bench, days 
in which he had learnt the joy of work in fellowship. In 1932, 
when the little group had become a school of 45 children, 
more than could be properly taught by only Kees and his 
wife with the occasional help of their friends, two trained 
teachers, known to them in earlier days, offered their 
services for whatever salary could be managed, and the school 
thus acquired its first regular staff and was able to expand. 
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By the end of 1935 its numbers had reached 100, contin- 
uing to rise until 1939. But with the beginning of the war 
funds that had come from England were cut off, and it 
looked as if the school would have to close for lack of money. 
However, a generous donor intervening enabled the Werk- 
plaats to weather the war years. Even so the German 
occupation was a constant menace, and at last in 1944 the 
school buildings were requisitioned and work had to be 
carried on in a large number of private houses. An even 
more critical situation arose a little later. A Jewish member 
of the Resistance, who had been living in one of the school’s 
buildings, was caught in connection with the blowing up of 
two railway engines, and Kees, as the responsible tenant of 
the house in which he lived, was arrested and imprisoned. 
After a week’s incarceration, and in spite of the finding in 
one of his pockets of a pamphlet against dictatorship 
intended for publication after the war, he was released with- 
out any reason being given. 

But when the war ended in May, 1945, the school’s 
financial position was desperate. Its 100 pupils were dis- 
tributed among several different houses, and no capital 
remained to repair the school buildings which had been left 
in a sorry state by its German occupants, or to replace all the 
furniture and materials that had vanished. It looked once 
more as though the Werkplaats would be forced to close, 
and finally the parents were notified to this effect. But at the 
last moment the school was saved. For on December 21, 
1946, a large emergency grant, which had at one time been 
included in the State budget and had then been withdrawn, 
was agreed to by the Dutch Parliament, and from that time 
on regular financial support was obtained from the State. 

The next phase began on January 6, 1951, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the school’s foundation, when two new build- 
ings were opened. The first, a large U-shaped two-storeyed 
edifice, was a reconstruction carried out with government 
money of a one-storeyed structure, erected by the Germans 
during the war as a training centre for their radio-tech- 
nicians at some half-mile distance from the old Werkplaats. 
Not only did it contain class-rooms and workshops as well 
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as administrative quarters for most of the school, but it 
included a Central Assembly Hall big enough to hold 750 
people when completely utilized. 'The second building was 
a magnificent Kindergarten, the result of an interest-free 
loan. Designed with great care and solicitude, it now pro- 
vides education for about 140 children between the ages of 
four and eight, and includes (as does the main building) 
special arrangements for partially-sighted pupils. Next to 
these buildings two fine playing fields have been laid out, a 
real luxury in overcrowded Holland, where even one such 
field would be considered generous. Adjoining, too, are four 
acres of cultivated land, with an orchard on one side. Such 
is the school’s new home. 


Kees Boeke’s Career 


But a word must now be said as to the background and 
career of its founder. Kees Boeke was the son of the head- 
master of a Dutch secondary school. His training was chiefly 
scientific, but music played a large part in his life, and he 
became an accomplished violinist. His upbringing had led 
him to regard religion as a question of deeds rather than of 
dogma, and even as a boy he had gone his own way in such 
matters. He felt that religion should colour the whole of life, 
and this attitude led him to throw himself into the Dutch 
Student Christian Movement. The appeal of missionary work 
first touched him at a Conference held in Edinburgh in 1904, 
where also he made his first contact with the Society of 
Friends. Returning to Great Britain in 1909 to work for a 
doctorate in Engineering at London University, he was 
more and more drawn to the Quakers, who attracted him by 
their belief in inward guidance and the practical simplicity 
of their lives. Finally he decided to go out to the Near East as 
a Quaker missionary. It was during these years that he met 
Beatrice Cadbury, the youngest daughter of the creator of 
Bournville. They fell in love and were married at the end of 
1911, starting for Syria almost immediately afterwards. 

They returned to England in 1914, and gave enthusiastic 
support to the Fellowship of Reconciliation, campaigning 
for ‘Peace in the Name of Christ’. ‘There followed ten years of 
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active peace propaganda, first in England and afterwards jn 
Holland, where they established an international centre at 
Bilthoven. In 1922 they began to feel that the Possession of 
private capital was against the principle of human brother. 
hood, and in consequence gave away all theirs, making over 
the Cadbury shares to the Bournville workers, who estab. 
lished therewith the Boeke Trust. Kees himself earned his 
living partly as a carpenter and partly by giving English and 
violin lessons. It was during these years of poverty and 
retirement, when all evangelization by word of mouth had 
been abandoned, that the school was founded. 

The institution Kees and his wife built up together—for 
she was always at his side, supporting and encouraging him— 
demonstrated one often forgotten fact, that just as children 
love the direct and spontaneous, so they love order and 
method; and indeed that, without the latter, spontaneity 
breeds only disagreement and strife, leading in the end to a 
rejection of freedom. Thus the problem of school life was how 
to preserve the spontaneity that gives rise to strong person- 
alities without losing the order and friendly co-operation 
that are essential to a harmonious community. Order can be 
preserved, for a time at least, by the imposition or threat of 
force. But the fears and tensions due to such methods put an 
end to all naturalness and spontaneity. Some way must 
therefore be discovered of securing order with as little com- 
pulsion as possible, so that children may grow naturally, 
without their character being warped by fears or frustrations. 

Thus came to be established in practice the principle of no 
compulsion and no threat of punishment, a principle entirely 
in keeping with the Quaker refusal to use force. Kees was 
not so foolish as to suppose that human beings can do com- 
pletely without coercion or constraint. But it was clear to him 
that compulsion should be the exception, to be avoided 
wherever possible, and should not be used as a normal 
process in school life. He carried this principle to its extreme 
limit, and the methods employed at the Werkplaats have 
been designed with this in view. Their success in practice 
can be judged from the fact that the school is now accorded 
full recognition by the State as an experimental institution, 
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ORIGINS 


while, under its new principal, Mrs K. C. Lambert-Anema, 
its numbers have risen to 850,! necessitating the erection of 
two new buildings, one to house the Junior School and the 
other to provide gymnasia, laboratories, etc. The pages that 
follow are an attempt to describe these methods at work and 
to account for their results. But first let us take a glimpse at 
the school at the beginning of the winter term of 1954. 


1 October 1955. 
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QUAPTER TWO 


FIRST GLIMPSES 


ris still dark, although it is long past eight o'clock. 

We are paying our first visit to the Werkplaats. Ahead lies 

the big U of the New Building, marked by the reddish 
glow coming from its turrets. Beyond, the southern frontage 
of the Kindergarten throws up a flood of light from its long 
array of windows, while down the straight cinder track, half 
a mile to the north-cast, the old semi-circular school building 
awaits the troop of boys and girls who will reach it later. 
But not yet. For this is the beginning of the new term, and 
all except the youngest will first attend the General Assembly 
in the big hall of the New Building. ‘To its right bicycles are 
being stacked, each in its own rack in the long shed holding 
some four hundred or more. ‘Then the owners file in through 
the double glass doorways at the central crosspiece of the 
building, where Kees is waiting for them, giving a word to 
one, a pat or a nod to another, and a smile or a shake of the 
hand to a third. It is a general ‘Good morning, Kees!’ as 
they pass through to meet their friends and hang up coat 
and beret on the proper peg with satchel underneath. There 
is a buzz of conversation. We overhear a young American 
boy talking to an English visitor. “What I like best is speaking 
to Ada in English; the others in the class just look blank! 
‘Ada’s his teacher; we’re not allowed to call the teachers by 
their surnames,’ explains his sister. 


Assembly 


And now we enter the Assembly Hall, where all the 
younger ones are sitting in front and bobbing up and down 


* Holland has adopted Central European time so that the sunrise is much later 
by the clock than in England, 
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excitedly as they recognize friends in the distance. The Hall is 
overfull, and against the walls stand many of the senior mem- 
bers of the school. For, with the Gym closed off by its sliding 
panels and the big gallery not in use, the Hall cannot hold all 
the boys and girls in the Main School.! We look around. 
There is a small gallery jutting out over the two entrance 
doors. ‘What is that for?’ we ask: ‘Is it the Royal Box?’ ‘You 
might very well think so,’ says a neighbour; ‘but it isn’t. It 
was put in by the architect to break the sound along that side 
of the Hall. You’ll hear what the acoustics are like in a 
minute.’ 

The hubbub continues. Whoever said it, it’s true: they’re 
a happy lot! But gradually we notice hands going up; first 
one, and then another, and gradually silence grows. We see 
Kees standing on the stage: his hand is up too. And now we 
understand; hands go up for silence. Instead of making more 
noise by calling for quiet, or shushing like geese, we put our 
hands up, and trust to eye making good its conquest over 
tongue. Kees speaks: he tells us we haven’t wished each other 
a Happy New Year yet. So we do—vociferously! Hands go 
up again, and gradually silence returns. The name of the 
new Algemeen Regelaar is given out. Is that the title of the 
head of the school? Well no, hardly. In the first place, there is 
a new one every term, and, though he or she (it’s a he in this 
case), as General Organizer, has to help in running the school, 
he has no privileges and can impose no punishments. 
Secondly, there are other positions of trust, such as that of 
Chairman of the School Council, an individual who also 
becomes an ordinary Werker® again after a term in office. 

But now children have begun to stand up in different parts 
of the Hall. Some ten newcomers are being introduced, and 
we applaud as they bow. It is difficult to get silence, we are 
all too excited. But there are announcements to be made, and 
things to be arranged, and so we must listen. For instance, 
who is going to perform at the ‘Beginning of the Week’ 
assembly on Monday morning next? Are there any offers? 
1The Main School then consisted of about 300 boys and girls, divided into a 
Junior School from 8 to 12 years of age, and a Senior School up to 19. 


2 ‘Worker’, the name given to all boys and girls at the Werkplaats. 
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Perhaps some Greens will volunteer? They will? That's 
splendid! ‘And who are the Greens?’ we ask, turning again 
to our neighbour for enlightenment. The ten to twelve year 
olds, it seems. Each group has a colour; the youngest, the 
four to six year olds, are the Purples and the next group the 
Indigos. How the Indigos got their name is quite a story; 
we shall hear it later on. Then come the eight to tens, who 
are the Blues, while the Greens are the ten to twelves and the 
rest are Yellows. 

But we must attend to what is going on. Everyone is pick- 
ing up a song-book. Or at least everyone who can, since there 
are not enough to go round. We must all share, one between 
two or even three, for the school has increased so quickly 
that we are 450 now and were only 100 at the end of the war. 
The songs are cyclostyled, and include English ones as well 
as Dutch—Scottish, too, since we notice ‘Auld Lang Syne’. 
And quite a number are by Kees, both words and music, so 
we're told; otherwise we wouldn’t have known, since no 
names are given. Now we are learning to sing one of Kees’s 
rounds. It’s quite a jolly, rousing tune, and the words have a 
thoroughly Dutch directness: ‘Let’s set to work, young and 
old. A bit of sweating, children, doesn’t hurt a soul. Show 
what you can do! Let’s set to work!’ Kees conducts and dis- 
tributes the entrances, cailing first on the women Mede- 
werkers! to tackle the tune alone. One silver-toned voice 
now rings out clearly above the rest from among a row of 
children. It is Betty Boeke’s. There is general applause. Then 
comes the turn of the men, who do not make so good a show! 
But now we are all to try it together. Before we begin, Kees 
calls three of the men onto the platform: they are to enter 
last. One is the English guest. Though clearly he didn’t expect 
such a summons, he takes it in good part, and the three are 
clapped as they come down again into the body of the Hall. 

At last it is all over, and the crowd troops out. We now sce 
that the grown-ups have been sitting or standing with the 
rest of the school in different parts of the Hall. There are no 
seats specially reserved for the teachers. There is a throng at 
the doors, but no real jostling, and the children make way 


+ ‘Fellow Workers’—members of the staff. 
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now and again for an adult. ‘The tip-up seats remain in the 
Hall. But this has now to be used by the Greens for Country 
Dancing. So they quickly stack the chairs at the side of 
the room, helped by Kees and one or two other adults. No 
orders are expected or given. This is our opportunity of asking 
how the Indigos got their name. First of all why colours? 
Well, Kees disliked the idea of numbers, since it always 
suggests that the older group is more important than the 
younger, instead of merely different. Also there are really no 
hard and fast distinctions between the groups. One merges 
into the other just as do the colours of the rainbow. So he 
decided to use colours for the names of the different groups, 
the Purples being the youngest and the Blues the next. But 
numbers grew and a division between the older and the 
younger Purples had to be made, so that gradually the term 
‘Little Purples’ came to be used. One day there was a heated 
discussion on this matter among the children in the Blue 
group, one of them having put the question on the agenda 
of the weekly meeting. It was not right, they declared, for 
these younger children to be called ‘Little’ Purples: they 
wouldn’t like to be called ‘little’ themselves, so why should 
the younger ones have to be? ‘The matter was taken up, and 
as a result the name ‘Indigo’ was given to the six to eight 
year olds, who became very proud of their new and interest- 
ing name. 


Fight Year Olds 


As the story was told, we were walking along one of the 
corridors. Now we can see through a glass door into the room 
of the eight year olds. All one long side is glass with windows 
that fall open at the top and broad radiators below. Fluores- 
cent lighting gives a clear glow over the whole, and shows up 
the yellow chalk on the green board at one end. Opposite the 
windows are lines of open cubby holes, filled with materials of 
different kinds—including individual cards for sums, for the 
Dutch language, for Geography, etc. In the centre is a large 
cupboard that contains copybooks, paints and other 
materials. On either side are places for the Wall Newspaper, 
and everywhere are pots of flowers, and there is even a small 
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aquarium. By the door is a sink with cold water tap, at 
which a boy is filling his inkwell from a big Quink bottle. At 
the other end there is an easel, before which a little girl is 
sitting, drawing large letters slowly in a laboured hand. It 
is a partially-sighted child who is working with the rest. 

There are 27 children in the room and 27 small tables, and 
since it is morning they are all at work on individual tasks. 
Some are illustrating a story they have been writing, others 
are doing sums from a number card. The mistress sits at the 
farther end of the room, and to her comes a succession of 
those who need help or correction. The room is quiet, only 
a whispering at the end is to be heard. The class has settled 
down to its morning’s work. A girl and boy now enter. She 
is explaining things to him. No one takes any notice. 
Finally she establishes him at one of the empty tables, puts 
his satchel in the container at its foot and then extracts from 
the central cupboard a few copybooks and a pen with some 
coloured pencils and a big folder. These she carries over to his 
desk and with an energetic shove sweeps him out of the way 
in order to be able to lay the folder and copybooks in the 
large open slot beneath the table top. It is like a sister looking 
after her younger brother. He has only just come to the 
Werkplaats, and she is showing him the ropes. She has not 
been told to, but has taken it on herself. When the boy has 
finally settled down to a work card, she goes to one of the 
cubby holes, takes out a book and starts reading at her own 
table. 

Presently we notice that two girls have got together at the 
back of the room with some work cards and are whispering. 
They are preparing for a test that they are due to take at the 
beginning of this term, and are doing it together. One of the 
boys at the back seems to be dreaming, and knocks a 
work book off his table. His neighbour at once picks it up, 
handing it back to him in reproachful silence. He starts, and 
then begins to work again. After a while a bell goes. Vhe 
fifty minute period is over, and there is a short break. Some 
of the children crowd round the mistress and there is a buzz 
of conversation, 

Meanwhile half-a-dozen children have left. They are off to 
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modelling or paper work. The partially-sighted child also 
leaves; she is having a lesson with her specialist teacher. And 
now the class begins again. But we are still a little noisy. ‘he 
mistress’s hand goes up, but talking continues. One child’s 
hand goes up at the back, but it takes a spoken word or two 
before we settle down to work. Soon the dreamy boy gets up 
and asks the mistress something. She nods, and he passes 
through the glass door into the small hall outside, where 
there is a sandtray and an easel with paints and brush. On 
the floor lie a few big wooden blocks, some railway lines and 
an engine. We ask about him. Apparently he has only just 
come up from the Kindergarten and has not yet settled down 
to work in the Main School. So he is allowed to go and play 
when he has made an effort but feels he can work no more. 
In the hall he settles down happily with engine and railway 
lines, and from time to time we watch him through the glass 
door and see a look of concentration on his face quite unlike 
the dreaminess we had noticed before. 

After another fifty minutes—the period is rather long for 
the smaller children, but that is what the State decrees— 
another bell rings, and it is time for the midday break. 
There is no mad rush outside, and some stay a little while 
finishing a task. Books are left open on the tables, but it 1s 
still all so tidy and the floor so clean that we hardly dare to 
sharpen a pencil above a wastepaper basket in case some of 
the chips should desecrate the room. Is this peculiarly 
Dutch? Or is it the school? Perhaps a little of each. Now is 
the time to ask the teacher a few questions. No, they don’t 
just sit where they like; she gets the difficult children to. sit 
near her. There are always some who need watching and 
spurring on. As for the big folder, that is the Werkoverzicht, 
the Workbook with which each child is provided. It 1s a sort 
of combined record and report form and constitutes a check 
on all the work the child has done. 

The break is now over, ana many of the children who have 
been playing trains with the boy outside the room are now 
returning, It is time for the whole class to go upstairs to the 
next floor where they are due for a singing lesson, We shall 
not follow them, but instead shall occupy our time with a 
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glimpse at the room for the partially-sighted. It is a sym- 
phony in green and yellow, quiet and soothing, The first 
thing we notice surprises us. ‘Two girls, obviously with normal 
sight, are working at two separate tables in different parts of 
the room. Later we learn that normally-sighted children 
often come here when they want to be particularly quiet and 
undisturbed, as for instance when writing a poem or a com- 
position. So this is not a room specially reserved for the 
partially-sighted: anyone can use it who wants to share its 
peace and quiet. This is in fact one of the principles on which 
the work with these handicapped children is based. There is 
no segregation: they live with the rest, receiving a little 
extra help, but not otherwise singled out, not even so far as to 
have a room reserved for them alone. 

At the moment there are no adults here except ourselves. 
Before an easel a boy is slowly and carefully copying from a 
book with extra large type lying on the table by him. Over 
in one corner is a huge globe, at present unfinished: it has 
been constructed by some of the school in the carpenter’s 
shop, but lacks its final covering. On the side wall is a map of 
Holland, so arranged that little electric lights will show up 
the position of any town, if a button is pressed opposite its 
name below. As we wander about the room, looking at the 
materials specially made for these children, the master in 
charge enters and we engage in a whispered conversation. 
The room is also designed, we learn, for work with the 
epidiascope, since it can easily be darkened; it thus serves 
more than one purpose. 

But it is already after midday and we must hasten back to 
our eight year olds, who are due to take their sandwich 
lunch together in their classroom. They have already 
returned from singing, and, having put their books and 
materials away, are back in their seats. We notice that two 
cases full of milk bottles are lying on the floor by the entrance. 
But inadvertently we have failed to close the door. Noise- 
lessly a boy gets up and shuts it for us. It seems, but is not, 
a reproach. And now we see that another boy is standing up 
on a stool by the cupboard. He is evidently an important 
personage—perhaps a VIP! He lifts his hand and points to 
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two of the girls, who get up and collect their milk. It is the 
class leader, who is responsible for all arrangements. At the 
moment he is controlling the traffic, his work being to see that 
there are no collisions while the milk is collected. He 
leaves the two partially-sighted children to the last. They do 
not find it easy to manoeuvre their way through the forest of 
tables to the milk-cases by the door, but are happily success- 
ful at the end in spite of several bumps. All this takes place in 
silence. Now our captain gives a sign for the meal to begin, 
gets down from the stool and fetches his own milk, so that we 
can start eating and talking. 


A JFunor School Meeting 


The next morning is fine and sunny, and we are glad of 
the walk down the long cycle path to the Old Building, 
where one of the Green groups is having a form meeting. 
There are two parallel Green forms, both containing children 
between ten and twelve years of age. This one is housed up- 
stairs in a semi-circular room. It is Paula’s group, and con- 
tains 25 girls and boys. The meeting is just beginning. Its 
chief business to-day is the election of officials. At least that is 
what it would be if this were an ordinary school. However, 
here it takes the form of a selection, not an election—an 
allotment of jobs among members of the class. There is no 
voting. Let us watch how it is done. 

The chairman is a girl, and beside her sits another girl 
acting as secretary. The minutes of the last meeting are read, 
and then comes the question of the form leader. We note 
that before anyone speaks he or she stands up and only 
starts talking after the chairman has given permission.. ‘This 
even applies to Paula, the teacher. First the question is 
asked; ‘Who wants to be form leader?’ Quite a number of 
hands go up, and the names of their owners are written on 
the green board. It is evidently quite a popular post, 
although it is a responsible one and no privileges are attached. 
Helen has proposed herself. No, they say, she doesn’t work 
hard enough and we would never listen to her, ‘But I want 
to be,’ she says. Perhaps later on, but not now. And so she 
unwillingly submits. Another name goes out because she 
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already has another job, inally the names of only two girls 
are left on the board. ‘The chairman turns to Paula and 
wants her opinion, but she only answers, ‘Ik zeg nicts’. It is 
then suggested that they draw lots: no one disagrees and so 
lots are drawn, ‘The one who gets it will be the form leader 
and the other her deputy, who will succeed her next term. 
For cach job only lasts for three months. 

Next comes the post of chairman of the meeting. Several 
want the job. Again two names go out because they have 
other jobs. ‘But why should you exclude them?’ asks Paula. 
The boys, however, are particularly emphatic: no one should 
have two jobs. And so it is agreed. A big boy then offers. 
‘No,’ says another boy; ‘he’s always laughing and talking.’ 
About this there is general agreement, and his name is 
crossed off. “Do you agree?’ the chairman asks him, and he 
has to say yes. ‘There are further difficulties, and the chairman 
scems at a loss how to secure agreement. Some of the children 
are Impatient, and no doubt last term’s chairman would have 
been much more decisive. However, once again recourse is 
had. to drawing lots. The next post is so little desired— it is 
that of secretary-—that at first there are no offers. At last, 
however, a hand gocs up and the offer is accepted with 
applause. 

Up to now things have gone fairly smoothly. There seems 
to be no strong personality or difficult child in the group, 
unless it be that newcomer over there, who is not yet at home 
enough to make her opinions felt. But now there is trouble 
brewing. Last term two of the older boys left to go into the 
senior School, and this has meant a vacancy in the leader- 
ship of the boys. ‘Iwo younger lads, sitting together, evidently 
think it is time they took over. ‘They intend to become ‘tough’ 
and throw their weight about, as men should. So they are 
looking for a chance to be difficult. Now it comes. 

50 far all the jobs have gone to girls. The post of form 
librarian is the next to be allotted. It is a popular job and 
there are many offers, No doubling of jobs puts a number 
out, “Its time for a boy now’, says one of our couple, without 
standing up or waiting for the chairman to call on him. The 
contest soon narrows down to a boy and a girl, It is proposed 
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that they share it; but that is ruled out, and once more lots 
are drawn and the girl gets it. The girls cheer, while the boys 
give howls of disappointment, one of our two pretending to 
shoot the successful candidate. 

Next we come to the appointment of two representatives 
on the programme committee of the Junior ‘Weekbegin’, or 
Monday morning assembly. Several children put up their 
hands, but the pitch is rather queered by someone who 
suffered from the job last term and cries; ‘How can you want 
such an awful job!’ Immediately all the hands go down. 
Paula now intervenes: ‘What a pity you said that! How can 
they know what it is like before they try it?? Some hands 
timidly go up again. Finally two boys get the post. Then there 
is the Wall Newspaper; who is to keep that? The big boy, who 
was turned down at the beginning and seems to have applied 
unsuccessfully for everything since then, hopefully puts up 
his hand again. One of the girls says, ‘Give Bert something 
now!’ So Bert and one of the other boys on the Programme 
committee get it. This time no objection is lodged against a 
job being doubled; perhaps the group is right and every 
principle should be allowed its exceptions. 

No further post remains to be allotted. The very personal 
remarks made do not seem to have hurt anyone, and there is 
a general mood of friendliness and relief that it is all settled 
at last. The boys, too, have had their way and are pleased. 
But before we disperse, there are another 20 minutes for the 
Dagslot, the End of Day period. It is a family hour, in which 
hearts can expand and tensions be relaxed. Paula has brought 
out two photographs and points to them. “These are pictures 
of Ruth at the Christmas dinner last term. She is away 
to-day and so I can speak of it. She is quite alone in the class; 
nobody talks to her. And look! here she is at our Christmas 
dinner—nowhere near the rest of her group, but sitting be- 
tween a teacher she doesn’t know and a complete stranger. 
It’s sad, isn’t it?? There is silence. No one speaks. Then a 
voice: ‘She’s not easy to get on with.’ One or two lean 
forward to look at the photographs. Another silence. A girl: 
If you say a word to her, she won’t leave you alone atter- 
wards.’ ‘That’s because she’s so lonely,’ suggests Paula, But 
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the final bell has gone, and no more is said. A very human 
problem has ended the day. What are we to do about it? We 
don’t know, but at least we are now conscious of it and have 
begun to think we ought to make things a little easier for 
Ruth. 


%O 


CHAPTER THREE 


FREEDOM AND SPONTANEITY 


glimpse of its everyday appearance. In this and the next 

we shall deal with the way in which it seeks to combine a 
natural spontaneity with the maintenance of order. Two 
things must strike any casual visitor to the school, the great 
friendliness of everyone—friendliness to strangers, to each 
other, between staff and children—and the ease and natural- 
ness with which all the organization seems to work. There 
are none of the tensions, the people with a grievance, that 
one finds in so many schools, the ‘Get along, you there! 
Hurry up, don’t be late!’, the prohibitions and the nagging, 
the rebellious and sulky faces, and the jostling and pushing 
that go on when the school bell sounds. Instead, spontaneous 
laughter with much natural ease and natural courtesy, the 
older helping instead of bullying the younger, teachers more 
like members of the family than august and foreign bodies— 
no scrambling, no litter, and apparently no feuds nor 
emotional outbursts. No wonder that a young teacher on 
4 visit exclaimed: ‘What a school! Oh, what a school!” 

How is this achieved? Were you to ask an adolescent new- 
comer what struck him most when he came to the Werk- 
plaats, he would probably answer with one word—‘Free- 
dom? And an astonishing freedom there is, a freedom 
that takes the form -of an absence of pressure, of the use 
of force or the threat of force, and allows full play to a gay 
lightheartedness that should be the normal mood of youth, 
although only too often it is destroyed by the frustrations of 
school life. 


|: THE last chapter we saw the school at work and had a 
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The Talkover 


But this is quite insufficient as an explanation. What the 
school aims at is not just freedom in the abstract, but a 
development of the child’s capacities as much for the benefit 
of the community as for his own profit. This ‘living together’ 
does not come naturally but is the fruit of experience and has 
to be learnt, and the secret of the school’s success is the way 
in which this experience is imparted. 

There seem to be two incompatible principles here. On the 
one hand, only those can learn who are at liberty to make 
mistakes. On the other, to throw away all the experience that 
mankind has amassed and let children start afresh is both a 
waste of energy and most unwise. A balance must be 
struck: the wisdom of age must be allowed to tell, while 
youth’s spontaneous reactions find a vent and play their part 
in any decision reached. The solution of the problem was due 
to one of Kees’s inspirations. It was found in an institution 
called the ‘Bespreking’, or “Talkover’, which embodies, as a 
teacher there once said, the ‘great spirit’ of the Werkplaats. 

The ‘Talkover’ arose out of the family atmosphere of 
Kees’s original school. It was a family gathering, talking over 
all matters that concerned the family as a whole, and its 
object was to let each member have his or her say, and then 
find a solution that would combine the ideas of all and 
represent the common will. In many ways it was not unlike 
the old Chinese family conclave, which was the model for the 
functioning of China’s government until the West over- 
whelmed the East. The head of the family would outline the 
problem and then get each member, beginning with the 
youngest, to express his opinion, finally summing up himself 
and expressing the family verdict. This was not the original, 
however, from which Kees took his idea; for it was his 
contact with the Quakers and their gatherings, in which no 
voting takes place and the chairman sums up the ‘sense of 

the meeting’, that prompted him to this way of dealing with 
the difficulties and conflicts of school life. 

But it was a stroke of genius that led to the decision that 
the younger members of the family were to be treated on 
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exactly the same level as the older. Not because they were as 
wise, or knew as much, but because only so would they really 
be able to speak their minds freely and thus learn both what 
they really felt and what the reactions of others to their 
feelings would be. In fact, since the children were those to be 
educated, they had better conduct the meeting themselves 
and be responsible for any decisions taken. This did not 
mean that the adults, with their greater experience and larger 
sympathies, were to have no say. On the contrary, they had 
a most important role to play, as we shall see later on. But it 
was for them to keep in the background, being always ready 
to leave the argument to the children and never too quick to 
intervene. ‘Ik zeg niets’ is a very good answer for the adult 
to give, when asked by a youthful chairman for an opinion! 
In fact supreme patience is necessary, time to let the children 
find their own way out of a muddle. It may be added, how- 
ever, aS many a teacher at the school knows only too feel- 
ingly, that the adult, too, has never finished his education 
and has much to learn from the children. 

One valuable aspect of the Talkover is its function as a 
weekly forum in which all sorts of complaints can be ventila- 
ted. We have seen it at work in this way in the last chapter. 
Incipient causes of trouble can be aired and discussed in a 
family atmosphere, and even personal irritations can come 
into the open, their edge being taken off by the presence of a 
majority of neutral persons. There is a further point. If 
someone annoys us, for instance by pinching or punching us, 
we can stump furiously to the board and write down 
‘Pinching’ or ‘Punching’ on the agenda list for the next 
meeting, perhaps breaking our pencil in so doing. This is a 
real outlet for our injured feelings, and the interval before the 
next Talkover takes place gives us time to cool off, so that 
we are prepared to be much nicer and more reasonable when 
the matter finally comes before the group. 


A Family Atmosphere 


Of course, the Bespreking itself as an institution is no 
guarantee that the right spirit will prevail, although no 
penalties can be given and all decisions must be by common 
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consent, minority opinion never being callously overridden. 
But it is a setting, a framework, in which the wrong attitude 
does not easily find vent, although its success depends upon a 
family atmosphere and this in turn is largely dependent upon 
the teacher. But many teachers jump at this chance of getting 
to understand and help their children. 

This atmosphere is also the cause of the spontaneous 
friendliness which characterizes the relationship between 
staff and pupils. Let us give two examples. A teacher, who for 
a short time took the place of someone who had fallen ill, 
observed afterwards that in the old-fashioned school she had 
always felt a slightly hostile attitude between teacher and 
taught, whereas at the Werkplaats she was received by her 
form with welcoming cries. ‘We’re so glad you’ve come to 
help us,’ they said. In the second case a young teacher had 
taken over the eight year old form. Recounting her first 
impressions, she remarked laughingly; ‘I had no idea how 
everything worked when I first came; but the children were 
most patient in explaining it all to me and showing me how 
it should go. It was marvellous!’ 

There is one aspect of this family atmosphere to which 
many people may take exception. It arose quite naturally 
out of the circumstances in which the school was founded. 
In the days of the Bilthoven Movement social distinctions 
had been done away with and no one was called ‘Sir’. Kees 
Boeke had become known to everyone as ‘Kees’ and was 
addressed by the familiar ‘Je’ instead of ‘U’.1 When, there- 
fore, other children beside his own joined the school, it was 
but natural that they should use the name ‘Kees’, which they 
heard given to him not only by his own children, but by 
everyone in the community. Thus began the habit among the 
pupils of the school of employing the familiar form when 
addressing their teachers and of calling them by their 
Christian names. 

Christian names have never been insisted upon, and some 
teachers have never been addressed in that way at all. But 
this form of address is not out of keeping with the intimacy 
that still characterizes the Werkplaats in spite of its numbers. 


1 These are the Dutch equivalents of the French ‘Tu’ and ‘Vous’. 
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Perhaps a story can illustrate this. A well-known teacher had 
come to the school, and the children began at once to address 
her in the familiar form. She objected: ‘Don’t call me by my 
Christian name until we know each other better. You 
musin’t expect the fruit before the blossom is there, or try to 
pluck it before it is ripe. The relationship implied by using 
“Je”? is a precious thing: don’t let’s spoil it by assuming it 
prematurely. Give it time; let it develop.’ After three months 
she was ill for a day and turned up late the next morning 
when no one was expecting her. As is usual at the Werk- 
plaats, her class was quietly at work just as though she had 
been with it. Pupils came up to her for help, and work 
continued normally until the end of the period. Then she 
said, “Now I feel we can really use “‘Je’” to each other’, a 
statement which was received with a shout of joy from all the 
class, and from then on she was addressed by her Christian 
name. 

Perhaps the most formidable objection to the use of 
Christian names is that it suggests that there is no distance 
between child and adult. But that such a distance exists, 
though it is small, no teacher at the school would deny. It 
is a distance, however, that confers responsibilities rather 
than rights or privileges, and it does not entitle the teacher 
to act as lord and master over the children he teaches. The 
Werkplaats custom certainly helps to establish this attitude. 
As a newly appointed staff member put it: ‘One has to get 
accustomed to being called by one’s Christian name; but a 
child can’t shout “Piet”? at you across the street unless your 
relations are right and friendly.’ ‘The essence of the matter 
is that the child is to be respected like any other human being, 
no more perfect than the adult, but no less deserving of 
respect, consideration and love. 


Spontaneity in the Staffroom 


Before we go further it is worth while stressing the fact that 
no freedom would be found among the children if the staff 
had none. A description by a new teacher of her first 
impressions of the staffroom may therefore be in place. 
‘After I had been a week on the staff, I had laughed more 
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than I had ever done during the whole ten years at my 
former school. No one thinks of himself as so important that 
laughter is out of place. You may quite have lost your 
spontaneity before coming to the Werkplaats, but there it 
will return in full force, and with it a new life, a new vigour. 
There is never enough time to do all you want to do. The 
staff makes a very friendly group, and if anyone is unhappy 
there is an immediate feeling of sympathy. Indeed, it is quite 
impossible to wear a mask, although to be without one isn’t 
always easy. You may not want people to know how you 
feel, but you cannot hide it from the staffroom. They know 
at once if you are disappointed, or if things have gone wrong 
with your work. But this spontaneity gives great joy. We are 
like children, beginning our lives all over again.’ 

Freedom for the teachers also means freedom for them to 
use the methods they find most suitable for themselves, and 
the right to invent new ones if they think they will better 
meet the needs of the school. It is thus a door wide open for 
experiment, although it may also mean that sometimes 
certain of the distinctive methods of the Werkplaats are not 
adopted, and that may be a loss. But this may be better than 
that the adults should lose the ease and spontaneity their 
work requires in such a school. 


The Children’s Freedom 


We enjoy any activity into which we can wholeheartedly 
throw ourselves, and the constant calls on the children’s 
immediate creative powers that the Werkplaats makes 
ensure an atmosphere of vitality and joy in life. It is no 
accident that a teacher should declare: ‘I enjoy my work 
here, and the boys and girls enjoy theirs, too.’ This is partly 
due to the fact that individual time-tables are possible, and 
that voluntary choice of activity plays a big role in the school. 
Among the Juniors, individual work is the rule and there is 
no pressure on any child to take a particular test before he 
or she is ready for it. Nor is there a constant nagging check 
kept upon them to ensure that they are working. It is quite 
possible for a boy or girl to make no effort in a gym class, for 
example, and yet to receive no reprimand. Or for two of the 
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younger children to stay away at the other end of the room, 
while the handwork master is explaining something to their 
group, where, as long as no disorder occurs, they may take 
their time, the master being content to let the force of interest 
and attraction bring them gradually to the point where they 
wish to learn. It seems to work. After all, it is only an exten- 
sion of the methods of the Kindergarten. But such aloofness 18 
certainly only an exception. 

In the Senior School, unfortunately, many individual 
methods have had to be given up owing to the pressure of the 
State examinations, for which the school has had to prepare 
since 1950. Nevertheless, individual re-adjustments can be 
made, and the frightful penance of having to repeat the whole 
year’s work because of partial failure is avoided. ‘The effect 
is that the boys and girls all feel that their individual needs 
are being catered for as far as possible, a feeling that is an 
essential element in the maintenance of the atmosphere of 
freedom in the classroom. 

It goes without saying that there are numerous Oppor- 
tunities for creative work in the field of the arts and crafts 
and these are cultivated to the full. Thus the Green group 
that volunteered to prepare the first Weekbegin programme 
will spend a period by themselves on Saturday morning 
planning and rehearsing it. As far as possible such work is 
linked with the daily running and needs of the school and 
thereby achieves social recognition. ‘This side of the curricu- 
lum is not considered a frill, but it as compulsory as learning 
to read and write, although considerable choice 1s allowed. 

It is interesting to note how the recreation periods are used. 
The 11 o’clock break only lasts for twenty minutes, but there 
is no stampeding into the open or through the corridors to 
let off steam. If it is fine, groups of two or three will wander 
up the Jan Steenlaan, while the skipping rope has a definite 
attraction for the younger ones, and even older boys and 
girls do not feel it below their dignity to relax and join in. 
One can stay reading in the small library, or play with toys, 
as we saw some of the eight year olds doing, or be alone with 
oneself if one feels like it. But the 40 minutes after the midday 
meal, from 1.40 to 2.20, which was originally a rest period 
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and still retains the name of Siesta, is now used for a variety 
of organized activities. It is of course possible to go for a walk 
with one or two friends, to play chess, read or listen quietly to 
gramophone records. But in winter there is also volley ball 
in the gym, or hockey arranged by the Sports Secretary on the 
games field, while rehearsals and special meetings can be 
fitted into the period. Since the chief school buildings adjoin 
one another, it also gives a chance for all ages to meet and do 
things together—a most valuable element in the life of the 
Werkplaats. 

But one of the most spontaneous school activities deserves 
a special mention. This is Folk Dancing. Let us watch a class 
in progress. There are sixty boys and girls in the big hall, 
sitting on the floor and listening to a dance tune. They have 
to clap at the return of the first theme. First the girls do the 
clapping and then the boys. The girls are certainly better at 
it! Then the dance begins, those who know it helping those 
who don’t. One or two children take no part but watch the 
others. Several girls dance together, and one boy even dances 
with another who has stayed out because he hasn’t found a 
partner. I'wo partially-sighted children are also dancing 
merrily, and, although they fall down from time to time, don’t 
seem to mind. One big boy, ungainly and fatter than the 
rest, soon gives up and wanders out of the hall. There is no 
attempt to call him back, and we find him sitting on the 
stairs outside when all is over. 

Another dance has now begun. This time they all know it, 
and the enjoyment is general. When the bell rings at four for 
the end of school, some older boys and girls enter the hall and 
join in. ‘The instructor himself singles out a girl, and then a 
young mistress comes in for a moment and takes part. 
Partners are changed easily and without disturbance, so that 
by the end of the time the instructor has had at least four 
partners and the mistress three. Such is the contagion of a 
good tune and the movement of many feet! This contagion 
spreads even to those who normally would only watch. In 
1954 some twenty students training for Kindergarten work 
came in once a week from Utrecht to take classes at the 
Werkplaats. During the first morning of their course they 
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watched a Folk Dance class, and were so delighted with it 
that they begged the instructor to take them in the luncheon 
recess. This he did, and ever since Folk Dancing has been 
one of the most enjoyed elements in their course, though it 
certainly wasn’t included on their time-table. 


Responsibility Accepted 

An unexpected result of the freedom granted is that it may 
turn to a spontaneous acceptance of responsibility. The girl 
who took a newcomer round in the eight year old class under- 
took a job that might easily have been deputed to a child who 
resented having to do it and therefore did it without any love 
or care. In another case a girl who disliked the disorder that 
was creeping into a class, where the teacher was not good at 
handling the children, asked her form mistress whether she 
might speak to the group about it. ‘It’s horrid the way they 
are behaving,’ she said. She called them together and the 
result was a great improvement, although nothing was said 
to the teacher. In a third case, when a class couldn’t get on 
with its work because of a teacher’s absence, they called in 
an older boy to take the class instead. 

However, the most startling examples of the way in which 
children can discipline themselves, given the right atmos- 
phere of freedom and order in a school, are those moments 
when the teacher is away. A group of nine year olds, led by 
their class captain, settled down and worked solidly for two 
hours and a half one morning, when their master was 
delayed by a train accident, and no one knew he had not 
been with them. Thus, too, our eight year olds worked for 
two full periods when their mistress was absent, explaining 
to Kees, who asked who was the leader in charge, ‘Dirk is— 
but we’ll all help’. To many this may sound incredible, and 
of course it does not imply that children can be constantly 
left on their own without it being too much for their self- 
control. But it does show how strong is the tradition of self- 
discipline built up by the school. 

We will end this chapter by describing two cases in which 
a spontaneous reaction played a noble part in the relations 
of the school with the outside world. In 1938, when attacks 
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on the Jews in Germany were at their pre-war height, 
one of the boys—let us call him Hans—met a Jewish- 
looking lad walking aimlessly along the road. Thinking he 
might be a German Jew, Hans went up to him and asked 
him if he spoke German. The stranger answered he did and 
said he was one of a group of German-Jewish orphans who 
had been three weeks in Holland. They were being housed and 
looked after, but had nothing to do. Hans returned hot-haste 
to the Werkplaats and reported the matter, saying, ‘We must 
do something for them at once’. Within a fortnight an empty 
and dilapidated villa had been found, done up and painted 
with the assistance of the local authorities, materials collected 
or made, and a school for fifty children opened, which ran 
successfully for six months until other arrangements were 
made for its pupils. Thus, owing to Hans’s initiative and the 
efforts and enthusiasm of the Werkplaats, a human need 
had been seen and met in the minimum of time. 

A second and more recent case arose out of the terrible 
flood disaster of February, 1953, which killed or rendered 
homeless thousands of Dutch families. After the dykes had 
been restored, villages had to be rebuilt and houses cleaned. 
Offers of help came from all over the world, and various 
Dutch towns adopted the ruined villages and helped with 
their reconstruction. The children of the Werkplaats at once 
begged to be allowed to help. They were burning to go to the 
rescue. The staff, too, were impatient. But the authorities 
had all the offers of help they could cope with and merely 
said, ‘Wait for instructions’. Meanwhile the children had 
been round collecting clothes, blankets, and gifts of all kinds 
to be sent to the homeless. 

After about a fortnight, when long-term needs were being 
thought of, one of the teachers suggested at a staff meeting 
that the school might undertake a definite and limited task 
for which it was particularly fitted. Why not help the Nursery 
Schools! in the flooded area? Since they had no state sub- 


1 Compulsory schooling begins at six years of age in Holland, but there 
are many unsubsidized Kindergarten that take children from four to six, 
The Kindergarten at the Werkplaats is an exception in taking children Up to 
eight years of age. 
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vention, they would get no help in restarting from the State. 
This proposal was passed on to the flood relief committee of 
five boys and three girls, which had been formed to consider 
where the school’s help would be most valuable. It was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and the committee decided to make 
materials for ten Nursery Schools in Zeeland. Since the 
Werkplaats had an up-to-date and well-equipped Kinder- 
garten, it would be possible to make copies of the didactic and 
play material there. These could be produced in the hand- 
work periods during school time, since almost all Werkplaats 
pupils do some form of handwork, including carpentry, metal 
and leather work, needlework, pottery and bookbinding. ‘T’o 
secure the raw materials letters were written to a large 
number of firms, explaining the project and asking for gifts 
of wood, metal, rubber, cotton and linen. 

As the gifts poured in enthusiasm mounted. However, it 
soon became apparent to the children that, although they 
would have liked to do it all alone, the task was getting 
beyond them. They would have to handle thousands of 
guilders and arrange the construction and transport of 
thousands of articles. So they called in the help of the staff. 
Perhaps it is as well to point out here that it is no principle of 
the Werkplaats that children should organize everything 
themselves. Pupils and staff form one group, since adults 
are also part of the community. The only danger is that the 
grown-ups taking part in such projects may deprive the 
children of all initiative and responsibility, so that they have 
none of the excitement of organizing and creating something, 
and fail to learn any lessons from the enterprise. 

Now the school workshops buzzed with activity. All 
private handwork was abandoned and everyone concentra- 
ted on making Nursery School materials. These were 
of every kind—metal climbing racks with sliding plank and 
jumping board: zinc-lined sandtrays on legs, capable of 
holding water, and little figures and houses of clay for erec- 
tion in them. There were stilts, jigsaw puzzles, small motor 
cars and boxes of wooden blocks of all sizes, dolls with 
their clothes and beds as well. Many gifts of paints, pencils 

and paper, and even of dolls’ tea services, were included in 
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the consignments to be sent. Finally each Nursery School 
had to have two large packing cases for the despatch of the 
materials, cases that could afterwards be used for play. 

But the project was becoming almost too big. Even though 
many children worked after school hours, it looked as though 
it would take more than two terms to finish. So the com- 
mittee asked for volunteers who would be willing to give up 
their Easter holidays to continue the work. Almost three- 
quarters of the school offered to help. Eventually fifty 
children were chosen by lot, and they and ten teachers 
stayed behind after term ended. They divided into four 
groups and worked from nine to four, having a midday meal 
together in one of the classrooms. At the end of the day they 
met again to discuss what had been done and the difficulties 
encountered, concluding with music or poetry. 

This holiday workshift proved essential to the project, 
since even by the end of the summer term all was not quite 
ready. The finishing touches had to be left to the autumn 
and proved the most exacting task of all. At last, however, 
everything was finished, and on November 28, 1953, forty 
people, including Nursery School teachers, Mayors and 
Councillors from the different towns to which the gifts were 
being sent, arrived at the Werkplaats to view the material 
and learn how to use it. Then a special exhibition was held 
for the school, and the children were amazed at what their 
efforts had accomplished. 
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balance between them has to be struck if any com- 
munity is to be healthy. Some new education schools 
have started with freedom and failed to secure the discipline 
necessary for any really cultural life. Others, the majority, 
have started with the discipline and gradually introduced 
more freedom. Kees’s love of order and method, as well as of 
liberty, saw to it that from the beginning the Werkplaats had 
both poles in mind. Faults were not excused nor mis- 
demeanours disregarded. Nevertheless force as such was 
excluded, and the triumph of the school was the way in 
which order was preserved in spite of the absence of com- 
pulsion. 
Kees rightly believed that all children love order and are 
worried by the lack of security that results from disorder- 
liness. The puzzle is not how to create a desire that does not 
exist. It is that of getting children to take joint responsibility 
with adults for the orderly running of the school. This has 
been achieved at the Werkplaats by a combination of three 
things: (1) the abandonment of any reliance upon fear and 
threats; (2) the adoption of an understanding and friendly 
attitude towards wrongdoers; and (3) the development of a 
technique whereby children’s better impulses receive 
constant moral support from their schoolfellows. We shall 
consider each of these points separately, before we go on to 
describe how it all works out in practice. 


Pista AND order are the twin poles of existence and a 


Rules 
First of all let us enumerate the rules that govern behaviour 
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in the school. For rules there are. ‘They have been discussed 
and agreed to at one time or another by the whole school in 
different ‘“Talkovers’, and are now established customs, 
remaining in force until altered at a new mecting. But they 
are not considered sacrosanct, and even such a principle as 
No Voting’ can be discussed ab initio with a new group. 

One rule we already know; if the teacher is absent, the 
members of the class will go on with their work individually. 
In such ‘free’ periods there is to be no talking, whispering or 
working together. Other rules are regularly discussed in the 
tutorial groups under the two headings, (A) ‘What must we 
do?’, and (B) ‘What must we not do?’ Here are examples 
under heading (4A): 


(1) Speak quietly in the corridors during work periods; 

(2) When a hand is put up, be silent and put up our own 
hand; 

(3) Be punctual; 

(4.) Be careful with materials; 

(5) Report when we have broken anything; 

(6) Pick up all litter seen lying about, either in the building 
or outside; 

(7) Go out during break; 

(8) Let grown-ups go first. 


Under heading (8), ‘What we must not do’ within the 
school buildings, come: 


(1) Run, rag, shout or whistle; 

(2) Eat (except at meal times); 

(3) Throw balls about; 

(4) Smoke; 

(5) Disfigure or write on tables; 

(6) Sit on tables or radiators; 

(7) Bring dogs in; 

(8) Walk between people in conversation with one another 
or try to attract their attention. 


1 Those who knew the Werkplaats during the inter-war years will be surprised 
at this long list. No doubt, in fact, such rules existed as accepted practices at 
that time, but it was only with the great increase in new entrants after the 
Second World War that it became necessary to formulate them in this Way, 
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Sancttons 


It will be noticed that some of these are rules of 
politeness, others rules of hygiene, while a third and most 
important group consists of rules to ensure the orderly 
functioning of the school. Enough rules in all conscience! 
How are they to be enforced, if no penaltics may be im- 
posed? For it is true that there are no penaltics at the Werk- 
plaats, no punishments or threats to which a harassed. adult 
can have recourse. However, it would be wrong to suggest 
that there are no sanctions at all, or that when a child mis- 
behaves nothing is done about it. On the contrary, steps are 
taken at once to see that the child is brought before authority. 
But it is not before judges to be sentenced and condemned, 
but before his own contemporaries, who no doubt have done 
or thought of doing the same sort of thing themselves. At 
these meetings an empirical attitude is taken towards bad 
behaviour and there is seldom any indignation shown, 
although children will stand no nonsense. As a rule, it is 
clear what has happened and who are the culprits. No 
excuses are likely to be accepted, and the only questions 
asked are, ‘Why did you do it?’ and ‘What are you going to 
do about it?’ The burden of the decision is laid firmly on the 
shoulders of the guilty party. Perhaps he or she agrees to 
make reparation, or it may be only a new resolution is 
required. Whatever it is, it is not imposed on the delin- 
quent; it is his or her offer to set things right. 

Some may roundly deny that this atmosphere can be 
regularly evoked. It must be admitted that occasionally 
things are not easy, particularly where a psychopathic child or 
adult is concerned, and a crisis may result. But there are certain 
basic impulses that tell in the long run and help to create the 
situation described above. In the first place, as the psycho- 
logists remind us, the sense of guilt arises naturally in the 
child, we do not need to create it, and with it comes the 
unconscious desire to make amends. The question, ‘What 
are you going to do about it?’ merely canalizes this desire, 
allowing it to come out into the open. Secondly, the absence 
of threats means that there 1s no one to oppose, no one to 
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fight against. ‘The choice of reparation, the decision to re- 
form, is your own. If there is anyone to attack, it will have 
to be yourself. Thus personal antagonisms are avoided, and 
there is none of the usual open or latent hostility towards the 
judge. 


Attitude 


Here we have touched upon a second point that is 
characteristic of the school’s approach to disciplinary action. 
The attitude towards the culprit is not hostile. The group 
meet to discuss something that is going wrong, not someone who 
has done wrong. It is the situation that has to be put right 
with the help of the delinquent; there is no singling out of the 
wrongdoer for punishment. It is astonishing what a difference 
this makes in practice. One may also note in passing how like 
this attitude is to the medieval mystic’s ‘God wishes us to hate 
the sin and love the soul,’ as well as to the modern sociolo- 
gist’s view that evildoing is a disease that must be healed. 
As a member of the Werkplaats staff put it, the attempt is 
to mobilise the moral strength of the group so as to support 
the morally weak. We cannot expect children to be grown- 
ups or to realize the results of their actions. The group 
meeting is essentially a friendly body, and its purpose is 
moral education. 

There is another factor that bears considerable weight. 
The chief officers of the school, since they only retain their 
posts for one term, are not specifically chosen for their 
outstanding qualities. Some are good at the job, and some 
are poor. Thus the school hierarchy is a functional, not 
a personal, one. The chairman of a group dealing with some 
default may next term be a defaulter himself. So no one gets 
into the habit of thinking himself morally superior to anyone 
else. ‘We are all in the same boat’ must be the unconscious 
feeling of those taking part. This is true also of the adults 
present, for one or two are always there, although they may 
not say a word. 

For the great majority this background of a friendly group 
is a form of security. They are safeguarded against their own 
evil impulses, and, having the moral support of their school 
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fellows, find they are able to live on a level they never thought 
possible. So strong is the moral pressure, however—and. it 
must be strong if order is to be maintained—that there are 
from time to time children who feel it as oppressive and 
rebel. They would like to be in an ordinary school again, 
and be naughty and get punished for it. One or two have 
left because they didn’t feel capable of the moral strength 
required. They wanted more external compulsion and 
fewer calls upon their own moral effort. But the vast 
majority of children are only too grateful to be helped to deal 
with their own moral difficulties, and to live in an atmos- 
phere that supports their better inclinations. ‘There seems to 
be at least the normal number of children with mental dis- 
turbances that really need psychological treatment, but they 
are carried along by the stream of the school’s traditions and 
do not prevent its methods from achieving success. Indeed, 
its freedom very often enables them to work out their re- 
pressions and regain a normal balance after a term or two. 


Technique 


But some readers will already be itching to have done with 
such generalities and hear about the practical running of the 
place. To this we now come. First, we shall enumerate the 
chief positions of authority in the school; next we shall dis- 
cuss the various committees concerned with the question of 
order; then, having set the stage, we can give a number of 
examples to show how the school deals with misbehaviour of 
all kinds. 

(a) Officers. The chief executive officers of the school are the 
‘Algemeen Regelaar’ or General Organizer, and his Deputy; 
the Besprekings-leider or Chairman of the Council with his 
Clerk or Secretary, and their Deputies; the class and group 
leaders and the leaders of the cleaning squads. When the 
Werkplaats was small, the weekly meetings included all 
members of the school, and the above were the only officials. 
Now, however, the Senior and Junior Schools are divided for 
most things, and each Junior group has its own group leader, 
chairman and secretary, the group leader acting as the general 
organizer for the form. The Kindergarten has also become 
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quite a distinct department, meriting separate treatment. 
Another change has been required. Since the Senior School 
now consists of some hundreds of pupils it no longer mects 
normally as a whole but is represented by a Council, drawn, 
as we shall see, from the Tutor Sets into which the depart- 
ment is divided. 

The above-mentioned officers, and the committees with 
which they are connected, do much of the work that would 
be done by the staff in the more conventional type of school. 
But adults are in constant touch with them, on the already 
mentioned principle that the community is a collaboration 
between children and grown-ups. 

The General Organizer is responsible for the orderly 
running of the school, calls a ‘Ronde’ together if there is an 
serious infringement of the rules, and presides over the Order 
committee. He also attends the School Council, and sees that 
all the necessary notices are given out daily to the Tutor Sets. 
The Chairman of the Council conducts Council meetings 
and prepares their agenda, while the secretary is responsible 
for the minutes. Group and class leaders are appointed for 
all forms and classes, and keep the class list on which are 
noted cases of absence or lateness. They are also jointly 
responsible with the member of the staff taking the class for 
order during lessons, and have to see that the classroom is 
left tidy when the lesson is over. The leaders of the cleaning 
squads that clean all classrooms, workshops, passages, etc. 
have also to see that all materials are put away tidily. The 
deputies assist their principals, taking over from them when 
they are ill. 

Three things may be said about all these posts. (1) They 
render services to the community with no special privileges 
attached: (2) Appointments are made for one term only, 
continuity being ensured by the deputy becoming principal 
next term: (3) No one is nominated for them, but instead 
offers are made and the group selects the one they preter. 
But the selection must be by agreement, and there is no 
voting. This is no longer quite true of the post of Aleemeen 
Regular, since he is now nominated by the Tutor Sets. But 
his post is one of responsibility without privilege or the 
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power that goes with the imposition of punishments. It is 
naturally entrusted to an elder boy or girl, but may be 
refused on various grounds, pressure of work for instance, 
and the deputy must be of a different sex from the principal. 

Perhaps another paragraph should be added about the 
group and class leaders. They are responsible for the 
arrangement of the room before the lesson begins, and have 
to see that all the children are there and order is kept. 
Underlying this is the idea that the children wish to learn 
and the teacher is there to help them; so it is up to the child- 
ren to preserve the order without which such learning is 
impossible. The teacher should not be troubled with this. 
This is particularly important in the Junior School, where 
individual work is the order of the day, and teachers spend 
most of their time whispering to children beside them who 
have come up for help. It is a relief when there is a good 
leader and the teacher need not worry about keeping order. 
Even when the leader is poor and needs much support from 
the adult, it is a help to have one. Being a leader is a respon- 
sible job, and some children are heartily glad when their 
three months are finished. One child of eleven sighed with 
relief and exclaimed, ‘Thank goodness it’s over! Now I can 
be naughty again!’ In the Senior School, where work is not 
so individual, some teachers prefer to dispense with a class 
leader, finding it simpler and quicker to do without. This 
makes for less responsibility on the part of the class, however, 
and is not, strictly speaking, the correct procedure. 

(b) Committees. There was originally only one committee at 
the Werkplaats, the ‘Bespreking’ or ‘Committee of the 
Whole House’ as it were, which met regularly once a week 
and more often if necessary. As we have already explained, it 
was a family gathering and was conducted like one. All 
other committees have developed out of it. In the Junior 
School it still exists as the form ‘talkover’, and is the body 
that controls the order and discipline of the group. In the 
Senior School, however, numbers make this impossible, and 
several different sub-committees have been set up to take 
over parts of its work. There is the Tutor Set we have already 
mentioned, in which the tutor acts in loco parentis towards 
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each member of his group. The Senior ‘Bespreking’ 1s now a 
Council meeting, consisting of a Chairman and Secretary 
with their Deputies, the Aleemeen Regelaar with his Deputy, 
two representatives of the staff and the adult or adults who 
have general responsibility for the running of the school. 

he Council is large, numbering over 40, as there are more 
than 15 Vutor Sets. In consequence, the weekly meetings 
tend to be dominated by a few of the older and more 
experienced boys and girls, together with the head. No 
intimate discussion being possible in such a large and 
amorphous gathering, it has now become customary for the 
General Organizer and the Chairman and Secretary, 
together with their Deputies, to meet weekly with the six 
members of the adult Guiding Committee of the school, thus 
in practice forming a sort of Privy Council. It has even been 
suggested that the selection of the chief officers of the school 
should be left to this committee, where their suitability can 
better be discussed. 

From the original “Talkover’ there developed the ‘Ronde’, 
a word derived from a visit by Kees to another school, where 
someone went the ‘rounds’ to see that all was well. The 
Werkplaats children decided they needed a committee of this 
kind, and so the name ‘Ronde’ was given to it. Since then, 
however, the original meaning of the name has been for- 
gotten, and, as its membership was at first based on a rota 
system so that all children served on it in turn for a few 
weeks, it was thought that the name came from this rotation. 

Its purpose was to deal with all matters of order, and its 
chairman was the General Organizer. To begin with three 
children sat on it together with Kees. The meeting took 
place round a table with no special place for the offender, 
who had with him his tutor and could invite other children 
to come and support him. The object of the meeting was not 
to establish the criminal or punish him, but to find some way 
of preventing the offence from happening again. It was a 
‘Round-Table’ meeting so that all taking part should feel 
themselves equally responsible for solving a problem in 
which all were involved. For, when there is trouble, it is not 
as a rule due to one child alone. It is rather like the question 
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of broken crockery. The last knock may shatter the cup, but 
all the other knocks have helped to crack it. So with children’s 
misbehaviour. One thing leads to another, and the atmos- 
phere of a group is as much accountable for something going 
wrong as is the lack of control of any particular member. 

This “Ronde’ or ‘Round-Table’ originally met two or 
three times a week or more. But after a while its ordinary 
functions were taken over by the Order Committee, so that 
it now only meets occasionally to deal with particularly 
flagrant cases of misbehaviour. There is no longer any rota 
system, and the General Organizer can call in any ‘Werker’ 
he wishes. It is also quite possible for more than one adult to 
be present apart from the head. The composition of the com- 
mittee has deliberately been left fluid, as is so much of the 
organization of the Werkplaats, in order that human factors 
should be paramount and no technical points obtrude. After 
all, the Ronde is simply an instrument of the Bespreking, the 
Talkover of the whole Werkplaats, so that there is no reason, 
except the inconvenience of numbers, why any child or adult 
should not take part. 

The Order Committee arose spontaneously as a result of 
the rapid growth of the school after the last war, when the 
school machinery proved itself inadequate to deal with the 
large number of new children entering the school, who had 
no training in the ways of the Werkplaats. A group of boys 
and girls made proposals to Kees, and it was decided that a 
committee should meet regularly to keep an eye on the 
problem of order and make suggestions to the School 
Council. Originally it was not intended that the com- 
mittee should administer its own proposals. However, it 
soon began to do so, and now it has largely superseded the 
Ronde and meets two or three times a week if necessary, 
dealing with such minor misdemeanours as unpunctuality, 
ragging, etc. At one time it had to meet every day at four 
o’clock, as a Court of First Instance, sending difficult cases 
on to the Ronde. 


Misbehaviour 
We now come to actual examples of misbehaviour. Let us 
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first look at the standpoint from which the Werkplaats 
regards childish misdeeds. Children do not always keep to 
rules, even when they have made them themselves. [hey are 
constantly wrestling with the problem of order, and this 
wrestling is really more important than any particular 
solution. Like us, they learn from their failures, and we must 
therefore give them the chance to make mistakes. li we 
don’t, if we haven’t the courage to let things go wrong, we are 
depriving them of one of their means of education. But the 
conflict will always exist. Even when an immediate solution 
is found and things improve, the conflict is only shifted on to 
another level. At first there may be a happy-go-lucky spirit, 
children doing as they like and following momentary im- 
pulses without thought for others. They come late and are 2 
nuisance in class. These crude mistakes may be put night, Dut 
the same problems will still arise later, though in a more 
subtle form. Usually the newcomers begin by being angels. 
But after a few weeks the old Adam comes up again, and they 
appear before the Order Committee. However much we aim 
at and long for order, we must never forget that it is not an 
absolute condition which we have to realize. Much more 
important than order in itself is the education children 
receive in trying to secure it. 

So we must remember as we read the following cases that 
there is never any final solution to the moral problem. Every 
new generation of children has to learn the same lessons, and 
it would not be right to shift the responsibility from the 
shoulders of the newcomers on to those of the boys and girls 
who have already learnt their lesson. The responsibility must 
be jointly shared if the newcomers are to learn. With this in 
mind, let us deal with three classes of misbehaviour, dis- 
tinguishable by their gravity. First come (a) minor mis 
demeanours, such as unpunctuality or cutting classes; then 
forms of (b) disorderliness, both in the classroom and our; 
and lastly (c) more serious offences, such as vandalism, 
which may affect the good name of the school. We will give 
examples of each. | 

(a) Misdemeanours. The problem of punctuality haunts all 
schools, and no one can pretend that there will ever be a final 
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solution. The Werkplaats children at one time were worried 
by the number who were unpunctual, and decided that 
the same punishment should befall those who arrive 
late for school as does those who are late for a train—they 
miss it and go home. So lateness would involve returning 
home and facing one’s parents. However, it was pointed out 
that one little girl was never punctual, so that if this held for 
her she would never attend school at all. ‘The children then 
decided that the rule had better not apply in her case. 
Would grown-ups have been so sensible? 

Later on, punctuality and cutting classes became a real 
problem, and a boy or girl had to be stationed regularly at 
the door of the Old Building to note and report latenesses. 
This has since been given up, as it is no longer needed, and 
latenesses are the responsibility of the class leader. In one 
form in the Junior School a system has been devised by which 
each latecomer has to mark up his own lateness on a sheet 
on the class notice board. This has to be done very visibly in 
colour, and produces a much better effect than any mere 
admonition, since it remains a constant visual reminder that 
can always be pointed to. Should latenesses become frequent 
there is the resort to the Order committee, with the final 
ordeal of a Ronde, which the parents themselves may be 
invited to attend. It is interesting to note that in a recent 
investigation in England into what punishments children 
dislike most, reporting to parents topped the list. So perhaps 
such a Ronde with your parents present constitutes a real 
punishment. However, it hardly ever occurs. 

Of course, things tend to grow slack at times in the Werk- 
plaats as elsewhere. Not long ago a tendency to late arrival, 
i.e. after 8.25 in the mornings, showed itself, and there was 
sometimes a scramble to get to classrooms before 8.30. The 
matter was brought up at a Senior Council Meeting, and it 
was decided to close the entrance door at 8.25, a teacher 
being asked to take down the names of latecomers. But there 
was little improvement. So a lesson period was given up to a 
thorough discussion of the question between all members of 
the Junior and Senior Schools. ‘The chair at the meeting was 
taken by one of the senior girls, who conducted an orderly 
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discussion among some 300 children and adolescents without 
any adult being present. The matter could not be fully aired 
in the time available, and so another meeting was held later 
on, at which a definite sanction was agreed to, latecomers 
having to report at 8 a.m. the next morning, and the con- 
trolling body being the children who normally arrived by 
bus at 8 a.m. This did the trick, and late arrivals largely 
ceased. 

Several points may here be noted. First, as soon as it was 
clear that the solution suggested by the Council did not work, 
the matter was opened afresh, not in the Council itself, but 
in a meeting of all those concerned, whose understanding of 
the situation (including the feelings of those having to arrive 
at 8 a.m.!) and concurrence in the solution proposed were 
essential. Secondly, since the question was one of self-control 
and moral education, it was considered important enough to 
warrant a period of work being sacrificed. Thirdly, the 
absence of any teachers at the meeting eliminated any feeling 
of adult pressure and left the problem to be decided by the 
children’s consciences as incorporated in the general meet- 
ing. We may note that a meeting of representatives was 
unable to solve the problem, which required the direct 
impact of the whole group upon each member of it in order 
to produce a satisfactory result. It is also significant that 
the administration had to be taken out of the teachers’ 
hands and given into the pupils’. In fact it was to the early 
comers, who had good reason to be annoyed with the un- 
punctuality of those who were able to arrive later, that the 
responsibility was delegated for seeing that the meeting's 
ruling was obeyed. | 

Tidiness is another constant school problem. Mention 
has already been made of the children’s responsibilities in this 
matter. One interesting story may be told of how an extreme 
case was dealt with in the Junior School. A boy used to leave 
bits of sandwiches between the leaves of his books and on the 
shelf under his table, and his things were never tidy. Nothing 
seemed able to cure him. At last the class took the matter in 
hand, and while he was away collected the remains of his 
food and piled it all on his desk, round which they gathered 
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as around some treasure trove. On his return the boy rushed 
forward to discover what they were examining with such 
eagerness, and was most ashamed as soon as he discovered 
what it was. No doubt this did not turn him into a completely 
reformed character, but he certainly tidied his desk that day 
and the next. 

As regards noise, we have already mentioned the practice 
of whispering instead of talking in class and of holding up a 
hand to secure silence. Both these customs are far from fool- 
proof, but they do contribute to the general quiet and calm. 
Because of this the children have developed very acute hear- 
ing, and a whisper at one end of a long classroom is heard as 
clearly at the other as would any halloo across the play- 
ground of an ordinary school. 

Another trouble every school has to face is that of children 
getting behind with their work. As the ordinary kind of 
pressure is deliberately eschewed, some other way has to 
be found by which the slower can be helped and the less 
hardworking spurred on. In the Senior School, where there 
are no form masters and the problem cannot therefore be 
directly dealt with by them, the first two periods on Monday 
morning are reserved for a meeting of the Tutor Sets? and 
can be used to enable the slower children to catch up. For 
cases where more drastic methods are necessary, the follow- 
ing system has been devised. Any child getting behind 
with his work, or doing it unsatisfactorily, is reported on a 
mimeographed sheet to his tutor, who then talks things over 
with him and finds out exactly what is happening. It may be 
no fault of his, or there may be emotional difficulties over 
which he can be helped; or again he may not be making the 
necessary effort. Whatever be the cause, the average child 
will respond to such a talk. But there are some children who 
are deaf to anything people say. For them a further discipline 
has been found necessary. They keep a diary in which they 
write down their homework, getting it initialled by the 
teacher when completed, so that their tutor can always keep 
track of what they are doing. This kind of special supervision 
works in the majority of cases. However, there is always a 


1 For further details about these sets see page 112. 
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minority—generally to be counted on the fingers of one 
hand—whom nothing seems to alter, and this tiny residue 
exists at the Werkplaats as it does in every other school. 

(b) Disorderliness. One case of general disorder must be 
accorded a special place in the annals of the school. Although 
it occurred nearly ten years ago and has had no counterpart 
either before or since, it is still a living memory in the minds 
of many who experienced it. It certainly would not have 
happened except that it was just after the war, when the 
school was still poorly housed and Kees was in America. The 
children had become very unruly, and a Ronde was held in 
which it was insisted by the adults that manners must be 
changed. During the recess, that followed so much ragging 
occurred that the grown-up in charge declared that something 
drastic must be done. The staff then met and decided they 
would leave and see whether that would bring the children 
to their senses. 

So leave they did. At first the boys and girls did not know 
what had happened and couldn’t believe that the staff 
wouldn’t be coming back. At last, some who had not been 
actually concerned with the ragging asked why the teachers 
had left, and everything came out. There had been talking 
and laughing in work periods, rooms had not been cleaned, 
classes had been cut and smoking had been going on secretly 
in the building. A girl then called a general meeting, at which 
a number of rules were made and it was decided that they 
were to be strictly enforced and anybody who broke them 
must leave. That was on the Wednesday. It was then 
arranged that on the Thursday morning the older boys and 
girls should take the classes, and word was sent to the teachers 
to ask them not to come until Saturday. On that day the 
staff returned and received a written account of the rules 
made and of what had occurred during each period. 
Apparently the adolescent teachers had been very strict, and 
everyone declared that they had worked harder than they 
ever had before. On Monday all started in an orderly 
fashion again. The lesson had been learnt. But many 
children said the school had never been so orderly and quiet 
as when the whole responsibility for it had lain upon their 
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shoulders! This is not recorded as in any sense a desirable 
episode, nor as one that could possibly happen in the school 
to-day. It does, however, show the latent powers of sclf- 
control that the school could call upon, even when the adults 
were no longer able to handle the situation. It continues to 
remind the teachers that, if they had had more faith in the 
children’s readiness to cope with the situation once they saw 
it as it was, they would not have needed to use such a drastic 
method as the one applied. 

The Werkplaats is now an orderly and hard-working 
school. But it is not to be supposed that classes are always 
perfectly satisfactory and well-behaved. Time can be wasted, 
and a weak teacher may even be ragged, and not all the 
efforts of the class or even of a Ronde suffice to secure the 
order desirable. But such cases are extremely rare. Some 
teachers, new to the school, imagine that they must always be 
patient and friendly, and never say “That won’t do!’ It is 
indeed a fine point as to how far it is wise to go with a repri- 
mand, and the art of teaching largely consists in being able to 
make the right decision. There may be an occasional storm, 
and sometimes the teacher may feel he has been unfair. But 
only a child’s subsequent behaviour can prove the truth of 
this. Often the altered attitude of boy or girl the next day 
shows that hearing a few home truths has had the right effect. 

The rapid growth of the school, together with the fact that 
many children now come at 12 without passing through the 
Junior classes, has led to new problems. Ihe atmosphere in 
the Senior School cannot be as intimate as it is in the 
younger groups, where one teacher is responsible for the 
form. New children and new members of the staff have had 
to settle down together without any experience in the 
school’s ways, and the result has not always been happy. 
Where a class of thirteen year olds has really got out of hand 
with a particular teacher, itis very difficult for them to pull 
themselves up again, however much they may want to. Even 
the class leader may join in the ragging. This hardly ever 
occurs; but it is only fair to ask what happens then. 

Let us remember that we must not expect any perfect 
solutions, and that what we are attempting 1s a form of moral 
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education, which must in such a case take precedence over 
academic progress. To begin with, it may be necessary to 
make the situation clear to the class, pointing out that there 
are always some who begin the trouble, and others who join 
in for fear of being thought ‘goody-goody’, while a third 
group is neutral and holds aloof and a fourth may heartily 
dislike the ragging and be ready to protest. The problem is 
therefore that of the ringleaders and how they can be helped 
to get control of themselves. This explanation is in itself an 
extremely valuable form of education. For it makes the class 
realize that the experience they are undergoing is a 
common one from which they have something to learn, 
and it may be sufficient to right the situation. But if in spite of 
renewed efforts the disorderliness continues, a second-best 
solution may be necessary, and another teacher may offer to 
look after the ringleaders during that particular lesson, 
leaving them to work on their own and get help where they 
can afterwards. 

(c) More Serious Offences. Serious offences are not at all 
common, so that we have not many examples to choose from. 
Let us take one from the Junior School. After the war many 
new houses were being built round the Old Werkplaats, and 
as a rule the children were on very good terms with the men 
engaged in building them. One day, however, a teacher 
discovered that a real war was going on between her eleven 
year old boys and a group of workmen. The girls took no 
part, but looked on. No one knows how it started but, by the 
time it came to light, things had already gone quite far. 
The boys hid in the bushes and threw fir-cones at the work- 
men, calling them names. In the lunch-time recess one day 
the teacher in charge of the building saw two of the boys 
rushing into the hall pursued by some workmen. On being 
questioned, the boys agreed that they had been asking for 
trouble; now, however, it had gone too far, much farther than 
they had meant it to, and they were thoroughly frightened. 
One of them admitted being provocative, as a result of which 
the workmen had locked him in a shed from which he had 
just broken out. Two of the older boys were then roped in. 
They had the matter explained to them and agreed to go 
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with the younger boys to apologize. But when the group came 
back the elder two were furious. They said the younger boys 
had merely stood by and laughed while they did all the 
apologizing, and they went away declaring they wouldn’t 
help to get them out of a scrape again. 

So here was a further impasse. The matter was discussed in 
the two Green groups. The boys admitted that they had 
laughed, but said it was because they were nervous and 
didn’t know what to say. The girls now took a hand; they 
suggested collecting money to buy some fruit as a peace 
offering to the workmen. This was done. There wasn’t much 
money and little fruit could be bought. But they arranged 
it all very neatly in a basket tied with ribbons, and the girls, 
feeling that they were really as responsible as the boys, since 
by watching they had egged them on, went off to present it. 
This gesture of conciliation touched the workmen and there 
was no more trouble, the boys being advised not to play near 
the buildings again. 

The ins and outs of this affair are most interesting psy- 
chologically, but the point for us to notice is the readiness of 
the other children to take responsibility for the delinquents. 
The older boys supported the younger when apologies were 
to be made, and the girls carried the peace offering for their 
boy companions. How different from an attempt to disclaim 
all responsibility, or find a scapegoat! Another example may 
be given in which the same attitude is in evidence. It was a 
case of vandalism which only occurred once, and that, no 
doubt, as a result of war conditions. A group of boys had 
been deliberately throwing stones at the street lamps and 
breaking them. A general meeting of the school was held, and 
it was soon established who had done it. A committee was 
then appointed to go with them to the police in order to 
present a letter of apology and offer to make good the 
damage done. Here once again we can see at work the twin 
principles of sharing responsibility and making amends. 

Let us end this chapter with one final example, that of 
incipient disorder in the bicycle shed. Sufficient places are 
provided for everyone; but, if chaos is not to reign, bicycles 
must be carefully stacked in the racks. On this occasion, 
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disorder was beginning to grow and the matter came up at 
one of the Council meetings. During the discussion some 
suggested that there was not really enough room in the shed, 
while others declared that racks were often left empty. 
Finally Kees said that they would never get things right 
without first finding out what was happening. So a few of the 
older ones agreed to act as inspectors and watch the shed at 
times when it was being much used. They reported that the 
children of a certain group, which had to come from the Old 
Werkplaats to the new building during the morning, were 
leaving their bicycles at the entrance to the shed to save time 
instead of putting them in the racks. On the Monday morn- 
ing following, this group was attending the ‘Weekbegin’, and 
Kees took the opportunity of asking if any of them remem- 
bered not putting their bicycles away properly. Ten children 
put up their hands. They were asked to come up on to the 
stage afterwards to talk it over with Kees. By that time the 
number had increased to fifteen. Kees then asked them one 
by one why they had put their bicycles where they did. 
Some said, ‘Because it was the nearest place’; others ‘because 
it was easier’; while others said they didn’t know. Kees 
explained what confusion would ensue if everyone did as 
they did, and the session ended by Kees starting them off on 
one of his famous rounds, which they had just been learning, 
and which can be anglicized as follows: 

Tedai! Iedai! 

What does that mean? What does that mean? 

It means ‘I’—*E’—*D’—‘A’—T’ tick, tick, 

It means ‘I’—*E’—*D’—A’—T’—_tick, tick, 

‘If Everyone Did As I’ did, 

‘If Everyone Did As I’. 

So the lecture ended with a song in which all joined 
lustily, and some certainly learnt their lesson, while all were 
made aware of the trouble they were causing. 

And was the bicycle shed tidy ever afterwards? I don’t 
suppose so. Are we any of us wholly reformed characters? 


1He has composed several of these amusing rounds dealing with typical 
misdemeanours, such as untidiness, not shutting doors, etc. 
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it is expected of everyone. For those who fear or resent it, 

the atmosphere may become intolerable. But it is natural 
for children to act spontaneously, and a relief for them, if they 
have been unduly curbed, to be able to be natural again. 
With the adult things are not so easy, and it is with the adult’s 
problem that we are going to deal in this chapter. 

Perhaps we may start with a true story. A teacher—let us 
call her Liesbeth—had in her class a pair of small but clever 
children, who had been with her for nearly a year. They 
always sat together and both wore green jumpers, although 
only one had red hair. Already, in spite of their age (they 
were just eleven), they were ‘little madams’, and very 
attractive ones, too! For quite a while they had objected to 
being called ‘little ones’, or classed with the less advanced 
members of their group. But Liesbeth could never remember 
how they felt. One day at the beginning of a new term she 
had the following note thrust into her hand: 

Dear Liesbeth, Our feelings have been very deeply hurt, 

and there is only one way of preventing it getting worse. 

First you called the new children ‘Little Ones’. But it 

wasn’t long before you gave us the name, too, again. We 

are terribly disappointed in you; also over the biology test 
when you said there were too many ‘little ones’ in the class, 

we were naturally included. And we have been nearly a 

year in the group. We hope that this written request will 

make a greater impression on you than the oral ones we 
have made at least twenty times already. 
The ‘Little Ones’. 

After reading it on her way home, Liesbeth sat down and 
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wrote them a little poem which ended: ‘My dear children, 
may this letter prove to you that, whether tall or short, I 
shall always think of you as my dear “big” ones.’ This she 
sent off by post at once. The next morning, as she was busy 
helping a pupil, she heard a voice: ‘Well, Liesbeth, you 
have a lot of good intentions now.’ Looking up she saw the 
two girls standing beside her, trying to look very solemn. 
But as soon as they caught her eye they burst out laughing. 
‘Thank you for the nice poem,’ they said; ‘We love it and 
we re going to keep it for always.’ 

Here in essence is the adult’s problem—to remember that 
when we are talking to a child we are also talking to another 
human being like ourselves. So it is foolish to stand on one’s 
dignity until there is nothing left of it, or to be angry at 
reprimands that come to us from children. Haven’t we 
reprimanded them often enough, and don’t we ever deserve 
to be reprimanded too? Teachers entering the Werkplaats 
who dislike the unnatural barriers erected between the older 
and younger generations in traditional schools, have not 
found it difficult to adjust themselves to this more direct and 
human contact with children. To others it is the cause of 
much heart-burning. They make difficulties for themselves, 
and in a big school, such as the Senior School is now, these 
difficulties are not always easy to overcome in spite of the 
greatest goodwill on both sides. For, as modern psychology 
is never tired of affirming, however much we may con- 
sciously wish to act in the way we believe to be best, in actual 
fact unconscious motives are always at work and constantly 
belie our intentions. “The evil we would not that we do.’ 
Self-deception may go so far that we do not realize how we 
are acting and believe we are honestly carrying out the 
principles for which we stand. But if we could listen to a 
recording of an actual conversation we have had with a 
child, we may be sadly disillusioned. Furthermore, it is one 
of the great difficulties of school life that there is never any 
time for second thoughts. Action and reaction, immediate 
and unpremeditated, are the order of the day, so that what 
we feel in our heart of hearts becomes what we look and s 
with every gesture and every word. 
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Thus there will be occasions on which we teachers behave 
far from ideally, and about which we cannot feel proud. No 
mechanics of school life can prevent this, and indeed an 
honest humility, coupled with a readiness to admit mistakes, 
is one of the signs of a really good educator. This is as true at 
the Werkplaats as anywhere else. Teachers who find dis- 
cipline difficult in the ordinary school may find it easier here, 
but only if they are prepared to make the readjustment 
called for in their attitude to young people. A class leader is 
no protection against a faulty relationship, particularly with 
children who have not yet achieved much self-control. 

However, a beginner at the school need not expect to 
receive the sort of letter quoted above. For it is only when 
children know a teacher well that such forthrightness is 
possible. In a Junior School talkover it may even occur that 
the twelve year old chairman will rebuke the adult for talking 
too much or without getting leave, or reference may be made 
to people who haven’t carried out their responsibilities 
(meaning the teacher). All eyes will then be fixed upon the 
culprit! Of course this would be intolerable if it were rudely 
or impertinently said rather than being firmly based on real 
friendship and understanding. Here the methods in use at 
the Werkplaats are a great aid. The children do most of their 
work by themselves, coming up to be corrected or get help 
from the adult. Thus the position occupied in the child’s 
mind by the teacher is that of helper. In fact Werkplaats 
teachers were at first called ‘Helpers’ in order to stress this 
attitude, although the present name, Medewerker or 
‘Fellow-Worker’, was later substituted for it. No difficulties 
therefore arise such as are due in the ordinary school to 
children feeling that their teacher is a taskmaster, whose one 
object is to cram them with knowledge and see that they 
work. Children no more desire to be deliberately insulting to 
those helping them than grown-ups, although adults often 
take for insolence what is not in the least intended as such by 
a child. 

So the way is paved for happy, friendly relationships 
between children and staff, teachers often being called upon 
to stay late to help a backward child or one who wishes to 
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pass a test. This is one of the many calls upon the teachers’ 
time, which perhaps constitute one of their greatest difficul- 
ties. To begin with, individual help and correction, even if it 
only continues for a part of the day, is extremely tiring, 
particularly when classes contain between 25 and 30 pupils, 
as they generally do in the Junior School. For two hours and 
a half there may be a string of children coming for help, 
each with special problems needing to be understood and 
dealt with. Besides that, there is also the constant emotional 
strain that is bound to exist in all groups working together, 
so that teachers may very well think they have earned the 
right to leave all school worries behind them when the after- 
noon is over and they leave the building. 


Staff Meetings 


But this will not be the case at the Werkplaats. At one 
time the general meeting of the staff took responsibility for 
the whole running of the school. Even financial matters were 
discussed and decided in this Staff Bespreking, where the 
rule applied, which is still in force at all school meetings, that 
there is no voting and any decision made must be one in 
which all can concur. This method of running the school 
continued until subsidization by the State compelled the 
vesting of ultimate authority in a Board of Governors, which 
has been responsible for the major decisions since then. But 
as the school was first managed, salaries being paid out of 
what was available after all other requirements had been 
met and the amount being shared according to family needs, 
it was not unreasonable that those who were making financial 
sacrifices should share in control of finance and policy. But 
insistence on complete agreement at these staff meetings led 
to exhausting sessions, which might even last until one or 
two in the morning, or have to be adjourned until the next 
evening, owing to the difficulty of finding a solution to which 
no one raised objection. 

There is no doubt that these meetings produced a sense of 
solidarity and mutual understanding that would have been 
impossible in other conditions. ‘hey were held every week, 
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whole responsibility for the school lay on their shoulders. 
Many may regret these times, but for a long day’s work to be 
followed by an exhausting meeting constituted a strain that 
was in reality too much for even the most willing member of 
the staff. A lightening of their load of responsibility would in 
any case have been necessary, both for reasons of health and 
because of the great increase in the number of full and 
part-time teachers. Furthermore, since staff salaries have 
finally been regularized and are now paid by the State, there 
is no longer any reason why the staff should be directly con- 
cerned with school finance. 

Meetings of the teachers in the Senior School, however, 
still take place weekly. They are no longer concerned with 
the general management of the school, but with individual 
children and their development. Not only the academic staff 
but all those in touch with the children’s life take part. Thus 
the Art and Handwork teachers, the Gym masters and the 
Gardening instructor will all be there, so that every aspect of 
a child’s activities can be considered. The progress of every 
boy and girl is discussed regularly at these meetings, some 
forty children being dealt with in two hours, and the attempt 
being made to see their life as a whole. Subject teachers 
report on the work of each pupil, and when it is generally 
unsatisfactory a discussion takes place as to the cause, sug- 
gestions being made about what can be done. The fluidity 
of the curriculum, the great variety of optional courses 
offered at the Werkplaats, and the possibility of taking the 
internal school tests instead of the State examinations, all 
make discussion of individual cases both necessary and 
desirable. The specialist teacher, too, comes to regard his 
pupils, not just as potential linguists, mathematicians or 
artists, but as human beings, in whose development studies 
in language, number and art all have their part to play. 


Tutors 


Besides questions of curriculum, wider moral and psycho- 
logical problems continually arise. Such points are the par- 
ticular concern of the pupil’s tutor, and this function of staff 
members is another heavy tax on their time and strength. 
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Not all full-time teachers are also tutors, but a large propor- 
tion must be, since between 15 and 20 tutors at least are 
needed in the Senior School, each tutor being responsible for 
a group of between 10 and 20 boys and girls. Similar systems 
are employed in many schools to-day, and constitute a 
powerful instrument in the humanization of the school, since 
the tutor is no longer concerned solely with the intellectual 
development of his pupils, but considers their life and growth 
as a whole. A peculiarity of the Werkplaats system is its 
attempt to weld the tutorial group into a family by the 
sharing of a common midday meal. But a detailed description 
of how the system functions must be reserved until later. 
Here it is enough to point out the absorbing interest of the 
work and the demands it makes on the time and thought of 
the tutor. 

So great are these demands that it may well be asked 
whether the teacher has any time for himself at all. It 
requires considerable emotional adjustment to be ready to 
devote so much energy to contacts with the younger genera- 
tion. But such contacts have their own rewards, and similar 
demands are made by other schools, as for example by the 
English Boarding School, where evening and week-end 
activities take up even more time than at the Werkplaats. 
Compensation in such schools lies in the constant stimulus of 
a close relationship with young minds, as well as in par- 
ticipation in the many school activities, plays, exhibitions, 
musical performances, etc., which are always taking place. 
There is never a dull moment, but also seldom many 
unoccupied ones! Nevertheless, no school can be successful 
if it does not allow its staff sufficient time to continue their 
own development as adults, and this is one of the points that 
requires the constant vigilance of all school authorities, and 
of which those in control of the Werkplaats are thoroughly 
aware. 


Teacher Training 


It is clear that a successful Werkplaats teacher needs several 
qualities not normally required in schools, particularly in 
Holland, where until the other day no training at all, except 
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in their own specialism, was demanded of Secondary School 
teachers. Some gifted individuals, it is true, have a natural 
intuition which stands them in good stead; but what about 
the majority? How are they to acquire the insight and know- 
ledge necessary, if such a system is to work satisfactorily? The 
failure to solve this problem of Teacher Training has con- 
stantly retarded the work of experimental schools, and the 
new education has as yet found no real solution, at any rate 
at Secondary School level. One difficulty is that the psy- 
chology taught in Training Institutions is as a rule of an 
academic type that has little relation to the interplay of 
minds and emotions experienced in the classroom. These 
institutions, too, are compelled to train for the old-fashioned 
kind of school, in which the psychological situation is very 
different from that here described. 

The problem was early seen at the Werkplaats, and 
attempts to solve it by training those already in the school 
have been in progress for some years. Meanwhile the recent 
influx of teachers new to the school has greatly increased the 
difficulties. A palliative has been tried in the form of a three 
days’ staff camp in September at the beginning of the new 
year. This at least enables the new staff to get to know their 
colleagues before the rush of term time commences. 


The Key 

We have outlined some of the difficulties with which 
teachers are faced, but we have yet to deal with the crux, the 
point where failure can be complete. How does one manage 
without punishment? Aggressive tendencies, as we have seen, 
do not disappear, although they may be considerably 
modified, and their cruder forms are generally dissipated in 
the spontaneous atmosphere of the school. But some aggres- 
sion will remain and may be directed against the teacher. 
What is to prevent children from taking personal liberties or 
seeing how far they can go? 

It is of course true that authority is vested in the group and 
not in the teacher as such, and this makes a very great 
difference. To attack authority is partly to attack your 
schoolmates, whereas in the ordinary school tension normally 
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arises between the teacher on one side and the class on the 
other. Nevertheless, the adult, both as teacher and tutor, 
represents for the children a standard of knowledge and of 
self-control, which they have not yet reached and. to which 
they aspire. The standards and ideals he sets are challenges 
to moral and intellectual effort, and, like all challenges, may 
not be accepted, calling forth instead an answering challenge 
to their authority. Some children and young people, par- 
ticularly the pathological, may find the effort too hard and 
therefore refuse to make it, attacking in revenge those who 
demand it of them and in particular the adult. What 1s a 
teacher to do then? 

No doubt the first reaction of many used to the old- 
fashioned school would be to resort to the methods they knew 
as children and retaliate by inflicting punishment, the justifi- 
cation for this being the view that the fault lies entirely with 
the child. But the Werkplaats requires a different conception 
to prevail. The teacher has to recognize that the fault is in 
some sense his own, since it is his task to find ways of securing 
harmony in the school without demanding more self-control 
of any one child than the child possesses. For children vary 
greatly in their ability to deal with their immediate desires, 
and what can reasonably be asked of one child cannot be 
asked of another. Thus the Werkplaats principle of no com- 
pulsion compels teacher as well as pupil to accept a part of 
the responsibility for whatever goes wrong, and requires 
them to eliminate the personal element in the wrong-doing 
and to see the whole as a situation that needs tackling with- 
out any recriminations. 

It is the same with the problem that arises when new 
children suddenly become aware of their unwonted freedom, 
and, trying out its limits in relation to the adult, take 
‘liberties’, as it is called. At such a time experienced teachers 
at the Werkplaats act exactly as they would in any other cases 
of childish misdemeanour. Ignoring hurt feelings and for- 
getting altogether the personal element in the matter, they 

concentrate on the situation and try to help the children to 
learn from it by showing them where they are overstepping 
the limits of a friendly relationship. For they take it for 
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granted that friendship is what both sides want, as indeed 
fundamentally they always do, since loving is a much happier 
condition than hating. 

The readiness to acknowledge that a child’s impertinences, 
like his resentments, are a joint responsibility, may require a 
real readjustment on the teacher’s part. A visiting parent 
once said: ‘One must be a saint to be able to work here.’ In 
any strict sense this is of course untrue. Otherwise it 
would be impossible to run the school at all, since few saints 
answer advertisements for teaching posts! But teaching, like 
every true profession, is a vocation, a calling, and to be 
wholly successful in the Werkplaats a teacher needs to adopt 
an attitude that is in one respect akin to the saint’s. He must 
go unarmed. Unarmed, that is, unless we count as arms 
greater experience and self-control. 

To some this comes naturally; they do not wish to punish 
and do not find the need for it. On St Nicholas’s Day—the 
day of presents—the children of a school where punishments 
were all too frequent, once gave a present to a teacher, 
although giving presents was discouraged, and addressed it 
‘To the Teacher who never punishes’. Others do not find 
things so easy. At one time perhaps they distrusted their own 
impulses, and, being conscious of what they felt was evil in 
themselves, punished it whenever it appeared in others. So, 
though they wished to love the children whom they taught, 
they slapped and smacked them, making life a torment for 
themselves as well as for the pupils. But one day something 
happened. It may have been only the reading of an article. 
But their eyes were opened, and they realized that love and 
moralizing are incompatible. ‘They saw the need of giving up 
this fear of themselves and of their own spontaneous impulses, 
if they were to cease to fear and hate similar impulses in 
others. And with this realization they found it possible not to 
be afraid, and so to be naturally affectionate and under- 
standing with their children. 

In some such way a new attitude can be built up. Instead 
of being full of moral sentiments and standing on a pedestal, 
pretending that only children are thoughtless, untidy and 
aggressive, the teacher can see the situation as it is, with 
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himself and his own needs and failings as a part of it. As 
soon as he does that and ceases to nurse hurt feelings, he 
gains the respect and affection of his pupils. They will feel no 
fear of him, and aggression will melt away, neutralized in an 
atmosphere of mutual give and take. Then the imagination 
will be free to find ways of meeting the day-to-day difficul- 
ties that arise in every group, and the teacher’s active forces 
can be used for constructive ends, instead of being wasted in 
emotional outbursts that are personal in origin. 

Perhaps this long psychological excursus may be excused 
in view of the importance of the subject in a school of this 
kind. There is no doubt that teachers who have adopted the 
attitude described above, whether unconsciously or not, have 
found no fundamental difficulties at the Werkplaats, but 
rather have rejoiced that so direct a contact is possible 
between old and young. For, though their task is heavy and 
exacting, they are conscious of learning all the time from the 
children and they realize that together they are helping to 
make life finer and richer for all. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE NURSERY AND INFANT SCHOOL! 


T 1s difficult to find a proper title for this department of the 

Werkplaats, as it contains children as young as 34 and 

may harbour a child of nine or even ten. However, the 
normal age of entry is four and of departure eight, so that it 
is both a Nursery and an Infant School. The reason for this 
is the view more and more widely held that a break at five or 
six years old, necessitating a different type of school, is not 
warranted by the natural development of the child, and that 
the method of learning appropriate to children between four 
and eight is the play-way, the effort to act out what has been 
seen and experienced so as to grasp it fully. Where, therefore, 
a building is available that can house all these children, it is 
reasonable that they should work and play together, since 
they form a naturally homogeneous group. 

In Holland compulsory education begins at six, but the 
need for some sort of educational provision before that age 
has led to the growth of Kindergarten schools for children 
between four and six all over the country. These are not yet 
State-supported, but many local authorities have taken 
responsibility for them, as have big firms, like Philips’s at 
Eindhoven. Parents normally pay something towards the 
cost of their children’s education in these schools on the basis 
of their income. But this has not until now been felt as a 
hardship, since before 1953 no form of education was free, 
the State requiring that a suitable contribution be made by 
all parents towards their children’s schooling. Thus the 


1 The author’s warmest thanks are due to Miss M. A. Payne, O.B.E., late 
Principal of St Christopher’s Nursery ‘Training College, Tunbridge Wells, on 
whose observations, made during a joint visit to the Werkplaats in the Spring 
of 1954, this chapter is largely based. 
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Kindergarten, unlike the Nursery School in England, has 
had a recognized and important part to play in Holland's 
educational system, and_ the training of Kindergarten 
teachers by local authorities is considered one of their 
necessary expenses. 

When a generous offer made it possible to build a large 
Kindergarten for the Werkplaats, Mrs K. C. Lambert- 
Anema, who had become one of the Governing Body of the 
school in 1948, was asked to plan the whole. She had already 
been responsible for the erection and organizing of four 
Kindergarten and Junior Schools in Eindhoven, and now 
went to the United States to gain further experience and in 
particular to see experimental work being done there in what 
are called ‘sight-saving’ classes. For it had been decided to 
incorporate in the scheme provision for partially-sighted 
children, who, it was believed, would be much better pre- 
pared for life if they were educated alongside normally- 
sighted children than if they were segregated or educated 
with the completely blind. 

So, on her return from the States, Mrs Lambert set about 
planning a new type of building, designed to hold 140 
children between four and eight years of age, some of whom 
needed special arrangements because of their defective sight. 
This she did in consultation with the Kindergarten teacher 
whom she had selected to conduct the school. Together they 
determined to use the place as an experimental centre, ex- 
ploring ways of creating a physical, mental and emotional 
environment such as would enable children to develop 
peacefully and without strain or tension, learning to help 
one another and to understand the needs and organization 
of the world in which they live. The results of this careful and 
logical preparation are visible on all sides in the Kindergarten 
as it exists to-day. 


Building and Equipment 

First let us describe the building and its equipment. It was 
possible to have designed the whole as an open-air school, 
But this has been deliberately rejected. Apart from climatic 
difficulties, such schools have one great disadvantage. ‘They 
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cannot provide the young child with the warm, intimate 
atmosphere it needs, an atmosphere which can, however, be 
easily secured by dividing up a large room through the use of 
movable partitions. So, while there is a big open-air play- 
ground, with a covered veranda where children can rest in 
the sun, the school building itself is closed. It contains six 
large and spacious rooms, the five main ones, each holding 
one class, facing south. One third of the wall space consists of 
windows reaching from ceiling to floor. These window-walls 
have doors in them, some of which lead into the next room 
and some into the playground. The windows are centre-hung 
so that the tops can fall open and allow the sunlight with its 
ultra-violet rays to stream unhindered into the far corners of 
the room. With so much window space a useful protection 
against too much light is afforded by the provision of two 
blinds to each window, one pulling up and the other letting 
down. 

The lighting has been very carefully considered. Bright- 
ness depends upon the strength of the light entering and the 
amount of reflection possible from the surface of the objects 
in the room. But light falling from one side only casts 
shadows, so that many people now favour light falling from 
two opposite sides. ‘This, however, causes fatigue owing to the 
varying strength of the light, as well as making the division 
of the room into small compartments extremely difficult. 
Research suggests that the best effect 1s produced by light 
that comes from two adjacent walls. This plan has been 
followed here, shadows having thus been reduced to a 
minimum and an even brightness secured all over the room. 
The artificial lighting is strong and well placed, consisting of 
twelve fluorescent lights with three lighting rods in each, 
making thirty-six rods to a room. The colouring of the whole 
has been specially designed to meet the needs of the partially- 
sighted children, the paint being pale lemon and the walls and 
flooring a very pale grey. This results in a most pleasant and 
restful brightness. 

The central heating is arranged under the windows with 
low, broad window seats above, which effectively prevent the 
children from damaging the glass. It also runs back under the 
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floor, so that the floors are slightly warmed for sitting on. 
More central heating is provided in pipes that run all round 
the room well above the height of an adult’s head. With such 
large rooms and so much glass, these well-devised heating 
arrangements are essential, and secure an even temperature 
in every part of the building. 

Furniture and equipment vary naturally with the age of 
the children. The first two rooms are designed for the two 
youngest groups, or Purples as they are called at the Werk- 
plaats. ‘These communicate with one another through a glass 
door, so that the children can move easily from one room to 
the other. In both rooms there are large sinks made of grey 
granite cement together with big troughs for sand and water 
play of the same material. Under one window another grey 
and elegant trough contains earth in which seeds can be 
planted and flowers watched while they grow. In the sinks 
washing up is done and hands are cleaned before the midday 
meal. Water can also be fetched from here as and when 
required, while a towel horse provides tea-cloths and 
washing-up rags. There are also brooms and brushes, dusters 
and miniature electric irons, allowing children to ‘copy 
mummy’. 

In the first room there is a small raised platform, which is 
used for tea parties and dressing up games of all kinds. A 
few stairs lead up to it, and it is surrounded by a wooden 
fencing that can be used for climbing when the weather is too 
bad for going out of doors. The platform holds a bench and 
table and chairs as well as a cot and a cradle. Down the steps 
a cupboard is to be found in which hang dressing up clothes 
and dolls’ things. Another conspicuous element in the room 
is the carpenter’s bench, provided with simple tools. | 

Both rooms are equipped with building blocks of various 
sizes, with which whole houses can be made. There are also 
two easels in each, together with a greenboard covering a 
large space, while drawings and paintings hang on the usual 
prick-boards, forming the Wall Newspaper. Besides flat 
desks and an oblong table or two, there are several round 
tables with small unrounded chairs for seating, the intention 
being to produce a social group so that children do not nor- 
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mally work alone. The benches in these rooms are also 
rounded and can be arranged to form a circle of four sections, 
between which stools can be put so as to enlarge the group. 
Thus the children can be seated happily together facing one 
another for a story or a talk, and a cosy atmosphere is 
created. It was noticeable that at the beginning of 1954 there 
were no mirrors in any of the rooms. But they were not ex- 
cluded as a matter of principle and no doubt have since been 
provided, since there is much to be said for little children 
learning to know what they look like as the beginning of self- 
knowledge, and getting over their first delight at surveying 
themselves in a mirror. 

The next three rooms are used by the six to eight year olds, 
who are called Indigos. The first of their rooms, besides being 
a classroom for the first group, is a playroom for all of them, 
special play times being provided when each group uses the 
room with its own teacher in charge, and the two other 
groups occupy the other rooms. Besides two water troughs, it 
contains a large sandtray with a space beneath, which forms 
an excellent hide-out, there being open doors at either end. 
On its sides are hooked little trays to hold the toy trees and 
fences, little ships, houses and tiny figures intended for 
sandplay. This room, like the first two rooms already 
described, has a number of screens on metal legs so arranged 
that they cannot tip over. Thus any part of these rooms can 
be screened off for a particular activity—a post-office, or 
doll’s play, or a tea party. These screens effectively hide the 
children playing behind them from all the rest, although they 
are low enough to allow an adult standing up to see what is 
happening inside. They are an essential part of the archi- 
tecture of the whole, for without them the intimate atmos- 
phere young children need could not be obtained in these 
large spaces. 

This room, like the other two Indigo rooms, has a trolley 
on wheels such as is used on railway platforms. It holds 
books on the sides, while the top can be used for a display of 
figures modelled in clay and other examples of the children’s 
work. These books are the only ones visible in the room 

(though of course the teacher often reads aloud), since the 
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beginning of reading is done from cards. This seems a very 
sensible arrangement and avoids the tattered and torn 
appearance of the reading books so often to be seen in Infant 
Schools. The card is tidy and neat, and the child need only 
have in front of him what he requires—a few sentences, a 
poem, or a short story, each of which will have its own card. 

Ihe other two rooms, which are the work centres of the 
two highest groups, are arranged more like ordinary class- 
rooms, save that each child will have its own desk and chair, 
and these are not disposed in serried ranks before the eagle 
eye of the teacher, but scattered around the room in twos 
and threes, more or less as the children wish. There is no 
teaching as such to be done, since learning is individual 
and all kinds of cards, some of them self-correcting, are 
available in different boxes on open shelves at the side of the 
room. When a general explanation is required, or a reading 
is being given, the children can move up their chairs and 
form a circle round the teacher. For there is plenty of space in 
these large rooms in spite of the 25 to 30 childrenin each class. 

It would not be in place here to describe in detail the 
great variety of equipment provided for the children in these 
five rooms. They seem to have all that is to be found in the 
ordinary Nursery and Infant Schools, as well as much else 
that is peculiar to the Werkplaats. This is but natural, as 
the emphasis here has always been on individual learning 
and many of the materials in use have been specially designed 
by the teachers themselves, who devote one afternoon a week 
to their preparation. A full description of the whole experi- 
ment, including the building, its equipment and all the 
materials and methods used, is being written by Mrs Lambert 
and should soon be published. It will be very fully illustrated, 
showing the apparatus and the design of the materials, so 
that they can be copied by Kindergarten staff in any part of 
the world. 

Besides these five workrooms facing south there is a room 
that faces north for Movement and Eurhythmics. It is 
equipped with what is needed for a percussion band, and is 
also used by the Junior and Senior Schools for groups doing 
rhythmic work. Each Kindergarten group has a lesson once 
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a week from the specialist taking the other rhythmic classes, 
who is thus able to build up a tradition of free and imagina- 
tive movement from its first beginnings. Besides these 
lessons the children have others, fitted in from time to time 
but averaging at least one a week, which are taken by their 
ordinary class teacher. This room serves also for the children’s 
own improvisations, which can be watched by other children, 
since a low bench runs all round the room, and on it an 
audience can be seated. 

The children enter the school through glass double doors 
straight into the cloakrooms, which are furnished with seats 
under which are copper hot water pipes. Above these are 
coat-racks and little metal shelves on which wet clothes can 
be left, while underneath is a shoe-rack. On one side of each 
cloakroom there is a row of four waterclosets, which are adult 
in character save that the closet pan is suited to the children’s 
size. There is no inspection window, and everything is 
arranged for the children in the same natural way as they 
would find it in their homes. 

The playground outside has a big sandbox and a paddling 
pool that quickly becomes pure ice in winter. There is a 
large space for play, and all the usual climbing frames as well 
as a slide. The climbing apparatus is very carefully graded so 
that the partially-sighted can gain confidence and ability in 
using it by beginning with the simpler frames and going on 
to the more difficult ones. There are also rubber-tyred trucks 
which are so strong that several children can sit on them 
at once and yet light enough to be easily manipulated. Logs 
of wood are also provided that can be piled on to the trucks, 
which, being very solid, do not tip up. Skipping ropes and 
stilts are much in evidence, for this is Holland! A jumping 
plank also aids the sense of balance. There is an outhouse 
next to the open veranda in which outdoor playthings can 
be put away, and a dovecot so arranged that the mother 
bird can be watched sitting on her eggs, and their hatching 
observed. Geese, ducks and guinea pigs are also kept. 


Time-table 
Such is the physical background to the children’s life. The 
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time-table includes Saturday morning school as well as lunch 
on three days of the week. The older ones arrive at 8.30 and 
the younger at 9 a.m. On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays lunch is at midday, after which there is a half-hour 
siesta, during which they lie down, the teachers lying down 
with them. This is followed by play, out of doors if possible, 
from 1.0 to 1.45. School then begins again and con- 
tinues until 3 p.m. On the other three days the children go 
home for lunch and there is no afternoon school. ‘There are 
five trained teachers, one responsible for each group, and 
two assistants. Entry is normally at four years of age, though 
some come as early as 34. New children are admitted at any 
time, not necessarily at the beginning of term, and seem to 
settle down very easily, a child already at home in the group 
being put in charge of each newcomer. Though most go on 
to the Junior School at eight years of age, a few stay another 
term or two, or even another year, if their development has 
not been normal and they need more time in the Kinder- 
garten. This is determined rather by their capacity to grasp 
the activities in the world around them (of which more later) 
than by their standard in the three ‘R’s, although they will be 
expected by then to know a little grammar, and to be able 
to read and write, to add and subtract, and to multiply up 
to 100. 

The Purples (the children from 33 to 54) are divided into 
two groups of 30, each of which has its own teacher and 
classroom. When they become interested in reading and 
writing they go up into the first Indigo group. They may then 
be only five, or as old as seven. They stay in the first Indigo 
room until they can read a little and know what numbers 
mean. However, since the children are all housed in the same 
building in rooms that communicate with one another, there 
is nothing hard or fast about these arrangements, and 
removes can take place at any time. As the Kindergarten is 
only a hundred yards from the main school along a pathway, 
the older Kindergarten children have singing, gymnastic and 
needlework classes in the ‘New Building’, and a few even 
work with the specialist teachers in the Art and Handwork 
rooms. Thus they are gradually acclimatized to the surround- 
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ings of the Junior School before they enter it, and there is 
no sudden break later, when they leave the Kindergarten, 
with all the fears that tend to accompany it. 


Atmosphere 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the place is the 
quietness and calm that seem to pervade it. There is no 
rampaging around, and the children are happily employed 
doing what they like without worrying each other. This calm 
is increased by the custom of holding up a hand for silence, 
which is first learnt here. ‘There are no sharp words calling 
for the children to be quiet; instead a hand goes up and each 
child that connects with the silence raises its hand too. It 
may be this atmosphere of calm, aided by the large number 
of interesting things to do, that accounts for the fact that there 
is none of that constant running to the lavatory which is so 
common in many schools for tiny children. 

Another conspicuous characteristic of the place is the 
emphasis laid upon co-operation. Self-centredness is es- 
chewed, and instead of the stress being put, as in so many 
Kindergarten, on the child becoming independent as quickly 
as possible, it is laid on learning to help one another and 
getting the job done. This social training leads on naturally 
to the co-operative attitude so apparent in the Junior and 
Senior Schools. Let us instance a particular case. A 34 year 
old was trying to hammer a tintack into a piece of wood, and 
needed help. The teacher did not show her how to do it but 
called a five year boy who was momentarily unoccupied, and 
asked him to do so. This he did with great gusto, pressing the 
tintack into the wood and giving it a first blow. Then he 
handed the hammer to the little one and added a hug as an 
encouragement. But she hit the tack too lightly, and so he 
took the hammer again and hit it more firmly to show her 
the strength needed, running off afterwards to his own play. 
It is usual to work at puzzles and insets in groups at a round 
table, and whole walls may be covered by a greenboard 
picture worked on during a morning by a big group of 
children. Often paintings and drawings are done by a boy 
and girl together, and before lunch they go in pairs to wash 
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hands and get cleaned up. Even in the cloakroom the co- 
operative principle operates, children doing up one another’s 
buttons or helping each other with taking off their clothes. 
Thus even in the Nursery School the art of living together is 
learnt. 

There are ‘class leaders’ here, too, asin the Junior and Senior 
Schools. Class and deputy captains work beneath the teacher’s 
eye like two dogs belonging to a shepherd. ‘hey call the 
other children to order, and when the teacher stands up, 
asking for silence by lifting a hand, they go and stand beside 
her, putting up their hands as well. They are helpers as well 
as watchdogs. If a girl is writing without a rubber mat to 
protect her table, they will tell her to fetch one, while on 
another occasion they may fetch a card or something else that 
another child needs. They form the class’s service squad, 
supervising the tidying of the room and helping the assistant 
to lay the tables for lunch and wash up afterwards.1 ‘They are 
also responsible for the group whenever a teacher is absent. 
Every week a new couple will take over, although if a child is 
very keen he may be allowed to function in the post for a 
second week. 


W ork-Play 


In a short account like this, no proper description of the 
way in which number and reading and writing are learnt 
can be given. Suffice it to say that arithmetic is begun with 
visual methods, and the apparatus for numbers is beautifully 
made on plastic boards. A game played with dominoes, 
marked with dots and the figure and name of the number, 
forms an excellent introduction, and the children are 
allowed to play this game as long as they like, since they will 
normally give it up as soon as their need for it ceases. Weights 
and measures are learnt concretely, and there are large 
wooden scales for weighing objects. 

Reading and writing begin as soon as a child starts to 
show an interest in such things. First he draws a picture, 
beneath which the teacher writes a descriptive sentence. 


*In the two youngest groups, the Purples, everyone takes a hand at the 
washing up, each child being responsible for only one or two things. 
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Then come more sentences containing orders to be carried 
out. Words come later, with letters last of all. However, this 
is only the beginning, and later on the whole is built up 
systematically from sounds. There is no doubt that the method 
is working well, the children’s writing books being models of 
neatness and care, so that by the end of their time in the 
Kindergarten they can compose vivid short accounts of all 
they have seen and done. 

Their work is, of course, illustrated all the time in coloured 
chalk or powder paint, and in each room a large frieze is to 
be seen containing the pictures they have made as well as 
much other illustrative material. But their pictures seem to 
show rather less imaginative power and more detail and neat- 
ness than those of many other Nursery and Infant Schools. It 
is typical, however, of the Werkplaats that much of this work 
is done in groups of two or more, the whole often showing a 
clear sense of design. Passages and Cloakrooms are also 
decorated with children’s drawings, boats and water being 
one of the preoccupations of the moment. Musical education 
is not forgotten, and two sets of cowbells, the gift of a friend 
after a visit to Switzerland, have been most ingeniously 
worked into a game which requires the players to distinguish 
and match different tones. In the same way there is an 
apparatus for distinguishing shades of colour, and another 
for developing the sense of form. 

But one of the most interesting experiments being con- 
ducted concerns the method by which the children are 
brought into contact with the world outside the school. The 
child wishes to examine everything and understand how it 
works, whether it is living or not, and also wants to have all 
adult activities explained to it. The satisfaction of this desire 
has been logically planned, so that children who pass right 
through this department of the Werkplaats have had an 
introduction to all sides of life. Water, wind, earth and fire, 
are all explored and tiny experiments made. Plants are 
watched growing and farms visited. Later on shoemaker, 
shopkeeper, carpenter and postman, all become subjects of 
study, as is finally a whole village or even town. The oldest 
group deals with transport, all varieties being considered, 
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including trains, steamers and aeroplanes and even the 
regulation of traffic. The course is meant to enable them to 
grasp the world’s work as a whole, and is enlivened with 
visits to all sorts of places and the reconstruction in the class- 
room of their experiences in visual, written or dramatic form. 

An early morning scene will show one aspect of the course. 
When the children enter from the cloakroom the teacher 
gets them to sit down on the floor in a ring. She has with her 
a number of packets of seeds with a bright-coloured flower 
depicted on the outside of each. A discussion takes place as to 
which flower they would like to have, and they settle on 
nasturtium. A special apparatus is now brought forward into 
which the seeds can be dropped, remaining visible there as 
they sprout. Every child then extracts a seed from the packet. 
Often there is considerable difficulty about this extraction, 
but it all adds to the excitement! Then he or she plants it as 
one of a long row of seeds, the teacher and a visitor adding 
theirs in due course. Each day they will water the seeds until 
they see them beginning to sprout, when it will be time to 
transfer them into a pot or elsewhere. In this way they are 
able to watch the seeds germinating, which would be quite 
impossible if they were sown directly in the earth. 

Let us now take another scene. In the middle room a 
post office has been erected. There are separate windows for 
each department, and many notices carefully copied out 
hang on the outside. A visit to the local post office gave the 
children the idea, and now they are engaged in working it 
out in the form of a dramatization of what they have seen. 
The influence of the KLM, the great Dutch airline, is shown 
in a number of posters indicating places to which letters can 
go by air. The post office, however, only takes up part of the 
room; for on the other side are pictures of the village of 
Maartensdijk, which they have been able to visit as it is quite 
near Bilthoven. We learn how it got its name and see the 
kind of farms and houses it possesses. Each picture has the 
name of its painter on it, and some have two, since they are 
joint productions. So the conception of village life and its 
needs grows up in the young child’s mind. 

Another scene. A group of 15 seven to eight year olds is 
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returning excitedly with their teacher. It is half of a class 
which has been visiting the railway station, even being taken 
over a steam engine and having its coal and water supply 
explained to them. After a full discussion of what they have 
seen, they will start to draw and model, and will finally make 
a book of their own about it. In this way the visit will have 
become a part of their realized experience. 

Finally let us not forget the imaginative side of life. For 
this also is a kind of learning, since it is an exteriorization 
and exploration of the emotional world that lies within us, 
and without an understanding and grasp of this interior 
world we should hardly be human at all. We shall describe 
an improvisation performed in the Movement room by 
nine or ten of the eight year olds to an admiring group of 
younger children. The teacher led them in and saw that they 
all took off their shoes, but then retired, leaving them alone. 
The story began. It turned out to be a variant of the tale of 
Sleeping Beauty. First of all the wicked fairy appeared with 
her wand and put a spell upon the princess, who sank 
enchanted to the ground. Then the bold prince came riding 
up, to the great joy of the beholders, on a large horse almost 
covered by a big red cloak. ‘To act the horse the biggest boy 
in the group had very wisely been chosen. The prince then 
approached the sleeping princess and kissed her in approved 
style, at which she started and woke. But now the problem 
arose as to how they were to go away together. They looked 
at the horse and decided that in spite of his size he was not 
large enough or strong enough to hold two. However, their 
practical imagination soon provided an answer to this 
problem. They took hold on either side of the red cloak and 
led the horse away in triumph between them. Some children 
would have tried to mount the horse together, but these two 
were quiet and relaxed enough to act sensibly and realize that 
they were too heavy for it. No one paid any attention to the 
observer who was the only adult in the room. 

These indications of the way in which the Nursery and 
Infant School trains the imagination of its children afford © 
but a glimpse of the many fascinating aspects of this experi- 
ment. One point its authors would like stressed above all, and 
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that is the fact that the whole procedure is experimental. 
Nevertheless a trained observer would have no hesitation in 
saying that the experiment is along the right lines and has 
already produced most valuable results. 


Training Course 


The exceptional character of this Kindergarten has led to 
an interesting development. The town and province of 
Utrecht have Training Courses for prospective Kindergarten 
teachers. Until recently these were four years in length, 
lasting from 16 to 20 years of age. But now a fifth year has 
been added. The first two years are devoted to general 
education, the second two being more specialized, while the 
last is given up entirely to Kindergarten work. In 1953 it was 
arranged that these teachers should do one day a week at the 
Werkplaats, taking such subjects as Dutch language, 
Geography, Elocution, Psychology and Eurhythmics under 
the specialist teachers of the school. The experiment was so 
successful that from September, 1954, the whole five years 
training for these girls was entrusted to the Werkplaats by the 
local authorities. This is proof of the value of the general 
training given by the school, as well as an official acknow- 
ledgment of the success of this department, which after but 
three and a half years of life has become the recognized 
demonstration Kindergarten for the whole province. 


The Partially-sighted 


Something may be added here about the partially-sighted 
children for whom the school makes special provision. In the 
summer of 1954 there were sixteen of these, four of them 
being in the Kindergarten. Though there were a few in the 
school before, the experiment really started in September, 
1953, when a teacher used to the individual methods of the 
Werkplaats was put in charge, being made responsible for 
giving them special help and devising new materials for their 
use. We have already paid a short visit to his room and met 
his children at work and play. We must now get to know the 
principles upon which the experiment is based. 

There are three great handicaps under which these 
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children labour, quite apart from their defective sight. In 
the first place, it is extremely difficult for an eye-specialist to 
diagnose any particular case, since the causes of the defect 
are very varied; in consequence it is seldom possible to be 
quite sure as to how the child’s sight will develop. Secondly, 
psychological troubles generally accompany the defect, 
although psychologists maintain that if the child were 
properly handled from the first year of life these difficulties 
would not occur. Thirdly, it is not easy for any inexperienced 
person to find the happy mean between doing too much for 
the child and thereby increasing his dependence on others, 
and treating him as though his sight were normal and so 
making him despair of being normal in any way. 

There is therefore a triple task in front of those who seek to 
secure the right kind of education for these children. They 
must get all the help they can from the eye-specialist, while 
watching the development of the child’s eyesight most care- 
fully as he grows up. They must also encourage him to use 
his eyes in the normal way, giving him all the special 
materials that he needs, and in no way treating him as though 
he were blind. And, thirdly, by putting him into an environ- 
ment in which he will associate with normal children, they 
must let him see that apart from this one defect he is as good 
as any other child. Only so can he realize what can be 
rightly expected of him, and thus be prepared for life among 
normal people. 

It was on these grounds that it was decided to admit the 
partially-sighted to the Werkplaats, allowing them to live in 
a normal school so that they should not get used to a life 
apart. Here they can paint and draw, dance and do gym- 
nastics with all the other children, and, helped by large 
letters and figures, learn to do sums and read and write like 
the rest. In the Junior and Senior Schools they can take 
advantage of the special room provided for them, where they 
can go for individual help at times indicated on their time- 
table. 

The whole project is of course in the experimental stage 
indeed in this field every teacher is compelled to make his 
own experiments. For these children differ in innumerable 
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ways, and it is seldom that the same methods can be used 
twice with equal success. As the Werkplaats is the only school 
in Holland which educates partially-sighted and normally- 
sighted together, most of those with defective sight come 
from a distance and live in private houses near the school, often 
receiving special financial help from the local authorities to 
enable them to do so. They are always boarded in homes 
where there are normal children, so that they may get used 
to living a normal life. 

The first great difficulty that the educator encounters in 
dealing with these children is that so much has gone wrong 
besides the sight. There is nearly always a tenseness of body 
and mind that requires to be relaxed. Many have odd 
movements that make them appear quite abnormal. Being 
afraid to jump, a child may twirl round, flinging his hands 
convulsively up and down. As soon as he begins to lose his 
fears and uses his limbs naturally, these movements cease. 
The art of teaching such children therefore rests in per- 
suading them that they are able to do all that normal 
children can, although it will have to be at a different speed 
or in a different way. When by dint of actual experiment they 
become convinced of this, their whole attitude changes and 
they begin to engage in every type of activity, mental as well 
as physical, with a new confidence. 

Perhaps one particular instance may be described. A boy 
of twelve, who had always been troubled with headaches and 
fatigue in the normal school he attended, came to the 
Werkplaats and took up photography as a hobby. This hap- 
pened in the following way. He saw a camera and began to 
question the teacher about it, asking how it worked. When 
he was shown, he tentatively enquired whether he might be 
allowed to try and use it. The teacher at once agreed and 
promised to give him special lessons. Later on he went into 
a photographer’s shop and evinced such knowledge of the 
subject that the owner became interested and showed 
him everything. Eventually it was arranged that he should 
go and work there during the holidays, and this so en- 
couraged him that it led to an all-round improvement in his 
work. 
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There is one other point that may be mentioned. Some 
parents accept their child’s disability and are ready to do 
everything they can to help him. There are others who, 
because of an all too human sense of shame, find it extremely 
hard to admit that anything is wrong. These think it best to 
send their child to an ordinary school, as indeed it would be 
if there were proper provision made for his special needs. 
But without such provision the child feels lost, unable to cope 
with what the others find so easy, becoming discouraged and 
unhappy. It is equally sad if he is sent to a school for the 
blind; for there he would never be prepared to lead the 
normal life of which he is capable. So we must whole- 
heartedly welcome this initiative of the Werkplaats, and 
educationists everywhere will watch with great interest 
and sympathy the experiment that it is conducting in the 
education of these children. 
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of different ages at the Werkplaats, the youngest mixing 
with the oldest and no distinctions being made. All 
had equal rights, whatever their age, and an equal place in 
the school. At the centre were Kees and Betty, the father 
and mother of a large and united family. This can no longer 
be the case, and there is now a distinct separation between 
the Junior and Senior Schools, although they are brought 
together wherever possible, as in Music Time at the end of 
Saturday morning. This division has somewhat altered the 
school’s character, but was forced upon it by the increase in 
size and the exigencies of post-war building. Before the war 
Kees had hoped to meet the problem of growing numbers 
by erecting several houses of the type of the original Werk- 
plaats. Each would have held about 50 children, which was 
in Kees’s experience about the maximum number that 
could be handled as a single family group. But the failure 
to secure the financial support hoped for, and the coming 
of the war, put an end to such plans, and afterwards the only 
hope of securing adequate accommodation was to accept 
the generous offer of the State to remodel a school for radio- 
technicians built by the Germans during the war, and make 
of it the headquarters of the Werkplaats. The simultaneous 
opening of the new Kindergarten rendered inevitable the 
splitting of the school into three sections, the first taking the 
four to eight year olds, the second the eight to twelves, and 
the third the twelve to nineteens. 
Nevertheless every effort has been made to prevent this 
division becoming a divorce, and the three departments keep 
in close touch with one another. Thus the Kindergarten sends 
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up a child to the Junior School whenever it is ready to go, 
and not just because it has reached a certain age. This ob- 
viates the difficulties that arise where the individual develop- 
ment of the child is sacrificed to tidiness of administration or 
the necessities of group instruction. How great these are is 
proved by the fact that in Germany ‘School Kindergarten’ 
have had to be started to accommodate children who have 
reached the statutory age but are not yet ready for school life. 
No such difficulty, of course, arises at the Werkplaats in the 
movement from the Kindergarten to the Junior School. In 
fact this is one of the principles of the school administration. 
Arrangements must be made so that no child shall have to 
remain in a group it has outgrown or be forced to go up 
into a class for which it is not ready. 

Removes into the Junior School are easy, as a large pro- 
portion of the children’s time is occupied in individual work, 
so that new classes need not be started for new arrivals. In 
January, 1953, there were four Junior groups or forms, one 
for the eight year olds, another for the nine year olds, and 
two parallel classes for the tens to twelves. Numbers in each 
varied from twenty-five to thirty, and they all contained both 
boys and girls. At this age it is noticeable how much more 
advanced is the social savoir faire of the girls, who tend to be 
chosen as the class leaders since their greater community 
sense 1s generally recognized by the group. Each form is taken 
by a master or mistress, who is generally responsible for it, as 
he or she would be in an ordinary school. But forms do not 
move en bloc to their different activities, since some children, 
for instance, go to one handwork class and some to another. 
Each child has something like an individual time-table, which 
is very exciting for a new pupil coming from the more old- 
fashioned type of school. But this should not be overstressed, 
as all are required to pass the regular tests in the core sub- 
jects, and to go to a definite number of handwork periods in 

spite of considerable choice. 


Time-table 


Let us now analyse the time-table of these younger 
children. Work begins at 8.30, and continues, with a short 
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break from 11.0 to 11.20, until 12.10 on the three days in the 
week when there is afternoon school, and until 1.0 p.m. 0? 
Tuesdays and Thursdays and 12.30 on Saturdays, when there 
is none. When the children have afternoon lessons, they stay 
for lunch at school. This is taken as a family meal in the form 
room, and an elaborate ritual is followed so that it shall be 
conducted in an orderly fashion. After lunch there is a half- 
hour recess, and work begins again at 1.40. Afternoon school 
is devoted to what may be called projects. This is the time 
for getting to know something about the world and its work. 
Each term a different subject will be studied. At first it may 
be the geography of Holland or of Europe; then coal, its 
formation, distribution and use; or the textile industry. 
History may start with simple astronomy, the whole being 
worked up by each child into his own illustrated booklet. 
After this project period comes the Dagslot or Close of Day. 
This is a family hour of 20 minutes, which precedes the 
return home and is a time when something may be dis- 
cussed, or a story read, or a moral problem ventilated. 

A feature of the time-table is the weekly assembly or 
‘Weekbegin’. Though there are no daily assemblies or 
meetings of a religious kind, every Monday morning the 
children assemble in the main school Hall, and a pro- 
gramme is presented which has been prepared by the 
children themselves. At one time the whole school attended, 
but, although the Seniors would listen to a Junior show with 
amused tolerance, and the Juniors generally found some- 
thing to interest them in a Senior programme that was 
above their heads, these meetings were not always very 
satisfactory from the point of view of the audience. So now 
the Juniors have their own Weekbegin, and once every four 
or five weeks each group puts on a programme for the others. 
an occasional Monday being left for the Seniors. These per- 
formances are supposed to last for 50 minutes, but it is very 
difficult for an eight or nine year old group to time its pro- 
gramme, particularly as it is generally made up of a large 
number of small items, and very often it has to be filled out 
by some community singing, which Kees is always there to 
conduct. 
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The acts put on are very varied—a song, a recitation, 
conjuring tricks, different kinds of charades and guessing 
games, and often of course a play, of which the dressing up 1s 
as important a part as the words or action. These plays are 
invented by the children themselves, though the plot may be 
that of a well-known fairy story, and the production will also 
be entirely their own. It is always a question whether some 
adult aid might not be valuable on such occasions, so that at 
least the actual performance should avoid the pitfalls so 
common to the child producer. But there is always the danger 
that a grown-up’s help may spoil the spontaneous character 
of the whole and lessen its value to the performers. So these 
programmes are left entirely to the children themselves. 
Sometimes the result is wholly delightful, but a very great 
effort of imagination is required of a group if they are to 
produce an attractive show every month. Young children, 
naturally, have not many ideas, and it might be better if the 
older ones were called upon more often to play their part in 
a Weekbegin. The value of these productions for the per- 
formers is undeniable. They learn to overcome their shyness 
in front of an audience, and how to co-operate in a joint effort 
by their group and use their imagination in entertaining 
their friends. They are thus well prepared to start on mime 
and drama work by the time they are ready for the Senior 
School. 

Work on Saturday mornings is an unusual feature of the 
time-table. Were this an ordinary school, these extra hours 
would undoubtedly be much resented. But Werkplaats 
children have no such feeling. There is too much of interest 
going on, and they would hate to miss any of it. On Satur- 
days periods are slightly shortened so that school ends at 
12.30. This has been done in order to allow the service squads 
to finish their work by one o’clock. For, not only must class- 
rooms be left tidy and in order each day, but once a week one 
of the older groups in the Junior School is responsible for 
cleaning the Old Werkplaats building. At one time this 
cleaning was undertaken by volunteers, but now every group 
from the age of ten up has a part of the work assigned to it. 
The last half-hour before this on Saturdays is devoted to a 
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sort of Music Time, at which the whole school is present. 
Sometimes the school puts on the programme, but occasion- 
ally young musicians from outside have been invited to 
perform, thus enabling them to gain experience in playing 
before an audience as well as giving pleasure to the school. 


Work Cards 


If we look at the Junior time-table, we will notice that 
a large number of periods are entitled ‘Freework’. This is a 
characteristic of the Werkplaats. In 1933 three months was 
spent by the staff of the school in working out a test system 
which would act as an incentive to the children as well as an 
evaluation of the work done. A systematic classification of all 
school subjects was made, and each subject was sub-divided 
into a number of parts. For each part a set of compulsory 
learning cards was prepared, enabling the child to work on 
his own and at his own pace. Some of these were seli- 
correcting and some not. Besides these cards, there were 
others suggesting optional work that might be undertaken in 
connection with the subject, models, maps or charts that 
might be made in the handwork periods, or illustrated talks 
that might be prepared and delivered to the class. Finally, 
for each section of the subject a test was devised that had to 
be passed; this contained a written and an oral part, and 
recorded all optional work done. This test system has now 
been working successfully in the Junior School for some 
twenty years. 

The work cards are of the most varied kinds. In three 
terms a nine year old will be expected to work through some 
30 language cards and about 20 number ones. There are 
cards for geographical place names and cards for nature 
study and science. All cards are carefully graded and enable 
the child very largely to teach himself, particulary when they 
are self-correcting. I'he teacher will be there to help where 
something is not understood or correction is needed. But all 
this work is done individually, so that no child need be held 
up by the slowness or lack of comprehension of others, the 
quicker ones often hardly needing any correction at all. 
Dictation may be given by one child to another and then 
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looked over by the teacher, a practice that is an economy 
of time and has its good side as well as its bad. The teacher 
will be kept very busy, especially as he will have a few par- 
tially-sighted children in his class to whom a little extra time 
must be given. 

This card system has one very great advantage. Where 
children are absent because of illness or for some other 
reason, or enter the school in the middle of the term (as is 
quite possible at the Werkplaats), there is no difficulty about 
the work they have missed. They can learn it from the 
appropriate cards and do the necessary exercises, beginning 
where they have got to in the subject and not having to 
struggle to reach a standard, or understand lessons, beyond 
them. Individual work of this kind has also other advantages. 
There is none of the waste of time or boredom that is 
inevitably associated with class teaching, and the irritations 
to which these lead are therefore avoided, as is the constant 
and unnatural effort of self-control required thereby. This 
card system also acts as a valuable incentive, since children 
can see exactly where they are going and what they have to 
do. The teacher, too, is freed from the onus of acting as a sort 
of taskmaster, determining just how much should be done 
in just how long. It also avoids the disagreeable elements in 
competition. The less gifted can work quietly at their own 
pace, finding out what they need and savouring success when 
they have finished a card or satisfactorily passed a test. How 
much better this than the common lot of such children, who 
are forever making mistakes which there is no time to discuss 
with the teacher, and who consequently give up all hope of 
being anything but ‘duds’! 

It may help us in the study of our Junior time-table, if we 
consider the proportion of time given to each type of activity. 
There are approximately 33 periods in the week, of 50 minutes 
each. Of these, in the first two years of Junior School, 15, 
or nearly half, are normally given to individual work, some 
5 or so to projects, 4 to handwork, including painting and 
drawing, 4 to movement, i.e. Gymnastics, Country Dancing 
and Rhythmics, while the rest is occupied by the 'Talkover 

and Close of Day periods, together with the Assemblies at 
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the beginning and end of the week. Since individual and 
project work is not all intellectual activity, as it will include 
map-drawing, illustrations and sketches, this means that 
only about half a child’s time is given to intellectual work, 
while nearly all the rest is distributed between handwork 
and bodily activity. Thus the education of hand and body 
occupies a much more prominent and reasonable place in the 
child’s curriculum than it does in most schools. . 

In the second two years of the Junior School there is a 
slight modification of the time-table. It was found that class 
teaching in certain aspects of language and number was a 
great economy of time. So now instead of 15 periods of 
individual work, the ten to twelve year olds have only 12 
periods, while grammar, composition and number each have 
one period devoted to them. There are two parallel classes 
for children of these ages, so that there can be two parallel 
sets for number and grammar work, and children can be 
assigned to the class most suited to their development. ‘The 
girls in these groups have only one period of gymnastics 
with one of rhythmics. Music theory takes the place of a 
second singing lesson, and there is a special period set aside 
for the giving of short talks by the children on subjects of 
their choice. 

On two points State regulations determine the curriculum. 
No foreign language must be learnt in primary schools, i.e. 
before twelve years of age. Those who have for many long 
years past advocated the postponement of Latin until 
thirteen, will understand the reasons for this prohibition. The 
problem of language learning in Holland is acute, every child 
doing a full secondary course having to learn at least to read 
and speak English, French and German. Things are not made 
easier by the fact that those wanting to take an ancient tongue 
must also learn Latin and Greek. This prohibition, intended 
to prevent a foreign language being learnt before a firm 
foundation has been laid in Dutch, is often circumvented by 
lessons being given out of school hours. This is particularly 
the case with French, which is a difficult language for the 
Dutch. The results of this private coaching are most un- 
welcome to the poor language teacher, who, when supposed 
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to be beginning a class in a foreign tongue, discovers that 
some of his children have already been learning it for two 
years! A second State regulation requires that teaching 
periods shall last for 50 minutes. This is rather a long time 
for Juniors, especially when they are occupied intensively 
with individual work, and a short pause is generally made 
between periods, so that teacher and pupils can relax for a 


moment before plunging again into the fast-moving stream of 
learning. 


Handwork Classes 


Something should here be said about the handwork 
classes. These are of many kinds. For the younger children 
there is a compulsory course in paper and cardboard 
work. ‘l’o begin with, coloured paper is torn by hand and then 
stuck on to a sheet to make a picture. Then it is cut by hand, 
ingenious foldings producing a great variety of symmetrical 
forms. Finally the cutting machine can be used, and children 
can proceed to make their own sketch-blocks, as well as 
binding books and doing leather work of many kinds. The 
models produced in paper by quite young children are often 
most attractive, and with experience the most fantastic 
effects are possible. Since paper is comparatively inexpensive, 
mishaps cost little and mistakes can be easily rectified. This 
type of handwork is a very valuable introduction to the 
co-ordination of hand and eye, and every child at the 
Werkplaats spends two periods a week on it for at least one 
term during these early years. Some useful training in care of 
tools is also given in these periods, as each child receives his 
own set of instruments for the lesson and must return them 
to their proper places before leaving. 

This control of materials is a very important part of educa- 
tion in the Junior School. At the end of the day the group 
leader of each class is responsible for seeing that all cards and 
books are returned to the various cubby-holes, and all work- 
folders and copybooks put away in the slot provided for them 
under the child’s table. When this is finished the leader puts 
a ticket on the table which the child must show up at the door 
before he leaves the classroom. Buta further check is required. 
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With so much material and so many cards and books avail- 
able for individual use, it is imperative that regular stock 
should be taken. This is done at the end of every day, one 
child being in charge of one cubby-hole and having to sce 
that all its contents are back in place before he leaves. ‘The 
search for lost cards, however, is never-ending! After all, 
the Juniors are still children and are only learning to be tidy 
and orderly. However, since the cards are not allowed to be 
taken out of the room, they seem always to turn up in the end. 

We have so far discussed only one type of handwork, but 
there are many others that can be learnt. Quite apart from 
carpentry which begins in the Kindergarten, modelling 
and pottery are available for all. The needlework room, too, 
sees boys as well as girls learning to sew, and translating 
drawings and designs they have made on paper into pictures 
in wool and other materials. The main art room is also open 
to our Juniors, and they go there twice a week as a rule to 
draw and paint in every kind of medium. But a description 
of art room practice must await the account of the Senior 
School. Gardening is one of the handwork classes which all 
must attend at some time in their school life. The four acres 
of garden and orchard belonging to the school were cleared, 
fenced and hedged by the children themselves, and have a 
heated greenhouse attached to them, where children can take 
their horticultural tests. 


The Workfolder 


It may well be asked how the form-master or mistress is to 
keep track of all these activities, many of which are optional. 
The system employed at the Werkplaats is embodied in the 
Werkoverzicht or Workfolder. Every subject is divided into 
parts or sections and has a page to itself. Thus ‘Dutch lan- 
guage’ has six separate headings, Dictation, Composition, 
Speech, Recitation, Difficult Words and Books Read. The 
meaning of 20 difficult words is learnt each week, and the 
heading “Books Read’ enables the teacher to encourage 
children to read stories appropriate to their age and powers 
of comprehension. Against these headings oblong spaces 
allow the teacher to initial each component part of the 
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section when finished by the child. After the final test has 
been taken, the whole sheet is signed by the adult with some ~ 
simple evaluation, like ‘good’ or ‘satisfactory’. 

This workfolder shows what has been accomplished and 
includes an account of all optional work undertaken, thus 
giving recognition to special interests and abilities. The 
evaluation extends over the whole field of the child’s activities, 
even dealing with him as a member of the service squad, 
such headings as ‘Sweeping’, ‘Dusting’, ‘Windows’, ‘Floors’, 
‘Basins’, and ‘Waxing Tables’ receiving reports as would 
parts of any academic subject. The folder thus contains a full 
account of what the child has done in each subject and what 
there is still to do. It is a check upon a child’s progress and a 
useful means of making him aware of what is happening 
without dependence upon the teacher’s impressions. It acts 
thereby as a valuable incentive for effort, which is some- 
thing that the time charts used as a check in certain Dalton 
schools cannot do. 


Records 


It may be in place here to refer to the careful records now 
kept at the Werkplaats. These are of three kinds: (1) the 
workfolder described above; (2) the private dossier of each 
child containing full details and intended for the school staff 
alone; and (3) the reports to parents which are made twice 
yearly, either by the class teacher or the tutor, and which 
often run to a considerable length. The private dossier will 
be made up of the usual factual information, of copies of all 
letters written to parents as well as of records of conversa- 
tions held with them, and will include teachers’ reports on the 
child’s standard of work. These reports are important when 
children are proceeding from one class to another, and are 
particularly needed when they go up from the Junior to the 
Senior School. The tests taken, though nominally of the same 
level, will not actually be so, since they are separately set for 
each child. They contain a written and an oral part, and are 
deliberately fitted to a child’s capacity, the same type of 
work being passed by one child at a higher level than an- 
other. This is not recorded on the workfolder, but forms part 
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of the child’s dossier which will go to his new teacher when 
he enters a new class, although the child never sees it. ‘Thus 
children are not discouraged by being forced to attempt work 
they cannot do, and the competitive spirit is almost entirely 
eliminated. Nevertheless, the teacher records the level 
reached in relation to the other children, and these records 
are passed on up the school as an aid to the teaching staff. 
It is hardly necessary to summarize this account of the 
Junior School, particularly as we have already seen it at 
work in Chapter III. We may however point out that a 
reasonable balance seems to have been struck between in- 
dividual and group work, as well as between the capacity of 
individual children and the demands of a new stage in school 
life. Thus in Mathematics, a subject that is the bugbear of so 
many children and new education schools, the standard 
achieved in the Junior School is quite satisfactory and forms 
a good foundation for the classes to come, so that teachers of 
Mathematics in the Senior School need not tear their hair in 
agony when they have to prepare these children later on for 
the State examinations. On the other hand, children who 
come up from the Kindergarten not having quite outgrown 
the playway stage, can retire from time to time to play with 
the sand-tray and other toys without disrupting the class. 
Removes take place as a rule twice a year, and constitute no 
time of crisis, as the children are already thoroughly at home 
in the main building and know many of their new teachers. 
There is, however, one real difficulty experienced by the 
Senior School which particularly concerns the language 
teaching. There are seldom enough children coming up in 
the January term to make a new language group desirable 
and they have to be specially started and helped to catch up 
with the others. If they are unable to do this, it means re 
peating the work during the next year, which is generally 
(and rightly) resented. But we shall have to consider the 
whole problem of entrants into the Senior School in the next 
chapter. 
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of twelve and nineteen, and constitutes the biggest 

department in the Werkplaats. Many of its pupils only 
enter at this stage, a fact which greatly complicates the 
school’s problems, since they are encountering new methods 
and learning new ways of behaviour just at the time when the 
agitations of adolescence are upon them. However, the 
strength of the school’s traditions has so far enabled it to 
cope with an influx of new pupils, even when they have 
amounted to a fifth or more of the senior group. Numbers 
have grown since the war, not only owing to the increased 
prestige of the Werkplaats, but also through the addition of 
those over sixteen preparing for the State examinations, who 
before had to leave and go to other secondary schools. The 
Werkplaats has now in fact become what in British ter- 
minology would be called a ‘comprehensive school’, that is 
one taking all types of children and preparing them for a 
great variety of careers. 

In this connection a word must be said about the social 
composition of the school. Werkplaats parents belong 
chiefly to the middle-class and include many professional 
people. This is inevitable owing to its location in a garden 
suburb of Utrecht. Fees also still have to be charged, in spite 
of State support, in order to meet the extra expenses involved 
in its character as an experimental school. However, from its 
earliest years it has sought to meet the needs of children of 
all classes, and when fees became essential, a sliding scale was 
introduced, the poorest parents paying nothing while the 
wealthy ones paid a large amount. This principle does not 
seem unnatural in Holland, where, until quite recently, 
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school fees were collected from all parents, the amount being 
determined by their income. Education in the Primary School 
has now been made free, so that the situation has altered. 
But in many cases no fees at all are charged at the Werk- 
plaats, and the ideal of the school is one of social integration, 
as is well illustrated by the fact that for some years three 
daughters of Queen Juliana were receiving their education in 
it alongside the children of manual workers and the un- 
employed. 

Two points in connection with the Senior School will be of 
particular interest to those running comprehensive schools in 
other countries. First of all, there is no fear of the early 
leaver, or non-intellectual, being deprived of the opportu- 
nity for leadership, since, as we have seen, positions of trust 
are available for children of all ages throughout the school. 
Moreover, the fact that all posts, even the highest, last only 
one term, means that many more can occupy them than in 
schools where there is no such rotation in office. This also 
allows age to play a less important part. It can easily happen 
that a boy or girl may become Secretary or Chairman of the 
School Council at fifteen, since older girls and boys may not 
wish to volunteer for these positions, either because of lack of 
interest or owing to the proximity of their State examina- 
tions. 

Secondly, there is always the danger in a large school of 
a child, particularly if a newcomer, being overwhelmed by 
numbers and feeling himself a mere cog in a vast machine. 
So as the school expanded Kees established a tutorial system, 
which divided the Senior department into small family 
groups of between 10 and 20 boys and girls, as a rule of 
different ages, each group looked after by a tutor. We have 
already referred to the extra burden that these tutorial 
responsibilities place upon the teacher. Here, however, we 
must explain the important part these groups play in the 
organization of the Werkplaats. 


The Tutorial System 


First of all we must note that they are essential to the 
running of the place. Each group or set sends two represen- 
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tatives to the School Council, generally a boy and a girl, who 
must give a report to their sets on the weekly Council 
meeting. These reports are usually verbal, but occasionally a 
written one may be required, Mach set also nominates three 
candidates for the post of Gencral Organizer, although his 
appointment lies in the hands of the Council. Any points the 
group wishes discussed at Council meetings can be men- 
tioned to the Organizer when he comes round during the 
midday meal, which is also the moment for him to make 
special announcements, report on lost property, etc. The 
Council, too, may consult the sets and ask for suggestions, 
so that there is a two-way traffic between the Council and 
these groups and the initiative can be taken by either. 

There is a second point. Group members get to know one 
another well, since they lunch together on four days a week, 
while the first two periods on Monday mornings, from 8.30 
to 10.10, are given over to separate meetings of each group. 
A part of the time on Mondays is set aside for the control of 
the children’s work, the tutor helping those who are in 
diffculties, while the slow workers have a chance to catch up 
with their assignments. The rest of the time may be spent in 
a variety of ways. School events can form a source of lively 
debate, while occasionally children will bring up difficulties 
they have had with teachers in the classroom. No subject or 
activity is excluded. School rules are often discussed and ex- 
plained, attacked and defended. This, too, is the time for a 
discussion of current affairs and topics of the day. Some- 
times the tutor may give short talks on such questions as 
Modern Painting or the Cinema, which lead to much dis- 
cussion and keep him in touch with the ways of thought and 
opinions of the rising generation. 

But the success of such discussions depends very much 
upon the adult, and it must be confessed that not everyone is 
a good tutor, however good a teacher he or she may be. For 
the child needs to feel secure and supported amid the un- 
certainties of school life and the drive of his own unconscious 
wishes, and it is for the tutor to provide such a point of rest 
and reassurance. As a friend, he will have to mediate between 
child, parents and school, always being there to help when 
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something is wrong and able to explain the position from the 
child’s point of view when trouble arises. 

Tutors are given a pretty free hand; they will, however, be 
expected to visit the parents and make a private report (seen 
only by the principal) on the home circumstances of each 
child. They must keep in touch with their children when they 
fall sick, and inform the school authorities of anything im- 
portant happening to them. They, too, are responsible for the 
half-yearly reports, although these are seen by the principal 
before they go out. Copies of letters to parents and details of 
conversations held with them must also be filed in the office, 
so that full information shall be available when required. 
Thus the tutor stands in loco parentts to those in his group, and 
will often consider them as members of his family, inviting 
them all to his home on St Nicholas’s Eve, and perhaps even 
arranging to take them camping in the holidays. These 
groups are thus the fundamental units of the Senior School, 
and its family atmosphere would disappear should they 
cease to function properly. 

We have already mentioned the support the tutor must 
give to any member of his set who gets into trouble. What 
should be the tutor’s attitude in such cases? In the first place 
he must understand the stresses to which young people are 
subject and be ready to show sympathy when something goes 
wrong. But this sympathy must not end with mere com- 
miseration, but should be coupled with an attempt to make 
the whole situation clear to the child, including the part he is 
playing in it. In this task of moral education the tutor may be 
helped by his group; for youth, when its eyes are not obscured 
by passion, is quick to realize the facts of any practical 
situation, once they are pointed out. 

We are now in a position to assess the value of the system 
in vogue at the Werkplaats. In the hands of an experienced 
and understanding person, it gives remarkably fine results 
and is well worth the expenditure of time and effort 1t entails. 
Of this there is no question. But tutors need to learn their job, 
and to know enough of themselves and their unconscious 
reactions not to let these interfere with their relationship to 
the group or any member of it. Their task 1s eased at the 
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Werkplaats by entrants being assigned to a particular set only 
after their suitability has been discussed with the group itself, 
and it is always possible to change groups afterwards. 
Nevertheless, the success of the system depends very largely 
on the tutors themselves and their attitude. What is ideally 
needed, it may be suggested, is special training for the job 
with some extra remuneration for the additional work 
involved. 

It may be added as significant of the democratic spirit of 
the Werkplaats that any member of the staff may act as tutor, 
there being no difference made between the academic 
teachers and the gardening and handwork specialists in this 
respect. Once or twice a term, too, the whole staff meets for 
a social gathering, everyone working on the place counting 
as a member and wives coming as well. For there is no 
suggestion of hierarchy, service of all kinds having equal 
status. 


Parents and Teachers 


We have already explained how the progress of each child 
is regularly discussed at Staff meetings, where the tutor’s 
knowledge of the home background, together with the 
parents’ wishes plays a large part in the decisions made, 
including those concerning the type of course the child 
should follow. Twice yearly there is a Parents’ Day, at which 
all teachers are present. As a rule this takes place on a 
Sunday afternoon, tea and soup being provided, parents 
bringing their own sandwiches and many staying as late as 
seven or even eight o’clock. On some occasions an exhibition 
of work is shown, on others a special programme is prepared 
by the children. Besides this, every parent has a chance to 
have a private talk with tutor and teachers. ‘These talks are 
carefully arranged, all parents having a number and wait- 
ing their turn. There are also evening meetings for the 
parents of the children of a particular form, at which tea is 
provided, creating an easy, social atmosphere that is a great 
aid when the children’s problems are discussed. Recently 
parents have started a magazine, “Letters from the Werk- 
plaats’, which helps to bring parents and teachers together 
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as well as explaining the methods and terminology of 
the school to newcomers. In all these ways parents come into 
close contact with the school, while the splitting up of the 
organization into smaller units for a great variety of pur- 
poses has in fact the effect of individualizing and humanizing 
the whole, so that no child need feel lost, nor any parent fear 
that he and his opinions will not count. 


Methods 


This is only carrying into the general field the principle 
of individual work which has always formed the basis of 
teaching methods at the Werkplaats. Originally in the Senior 
School, as among the Juniors, individual work predominated 
and the Workfolder and the Test system were used. Thus, for 
instance, in English there was no need to have 20 children at 
the same level and keep them all together in one class 
throughout the course. Each pupil did ten assignments 
annually, taking seven tests during the six years of the course. 
These tests allowed for optional work and much variety of 
choice. Marks were unknown, and still are, except where 
required by the State examinations, Kees believing that they 
only serve to depress the weaker scholars who need en- 
couragement, while leading to an undesirable emulation 
among the rest. They also tend to mislead, since they are 
concerned with heterogeneous things, an average then being 
made of the whole.! Individual work, however, avoids com- 
parisons and a sense of failure, which is only felt when the 
work is insufficient and must be done again. The assessments 
given are normally only three in number, good, satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory, and the only competition encouraged Is 
with the child’s earlier performances. The teacher’s private 
assessment of a pupil’s abilities and standards is only com- 
municated to his tutor, or at staff meetings or to his parents 
during any necessary discussion of his development and 
career. 


1 Thus in Holland, out of a term’s tota Jof ten for English, a child may get 
seven: but this may be made up of 9 out of 10 for dictation, 8 for translation from 
English, 7 for pronunciation, 6 for reading and 5 for translation from Dutch, 
all very different percentages. 
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(a) The I.V.O.% Diploma. Since the carly days of the 
school, when a systematic classification and sub-division of 
the various subjects of the curriculum was made, a series of 
certificates has been granted on the basis of graded tests for 
each subject, which need not all be passed at the same time. 
There were five of these certificates; the purple, taken at 
about seven or eight; the blue at nine or ten; the green at 
twelve; the yellow at sixteen, and the orange at cightcen or 
mineteen. The last two were instituted as the result of an 
arrangement made with two other progressive schools, by 
which a special certificate was awarded for each by an 
I.V.Q. Foundation, established jointly by the three schools. 
These certificates were named respectively the First and the 
Second I.V.O. Diplomas. Each school was allowed its own 
curriculum, but this had to be approved by a joint com- 
mittee, while the tests were judged by a group of examiners 
from the three schools. Since then another two schools have 
joined the Foundation, and application has been made for a 
recognition of the diplomas (under safeguards, of course) by 
the State. The letter has no doubt remained in an official 
drawer, since no answer has yet been received. However, 
almost from its inception, the first I.V.O. diploma (granted 
at 16) was recognized by a number of well-known Dutch 
schools, so that since 1935 pupils from the Werkplaats have 
been able to go to these schools for a further two years to be 
prepared for the State matriculation examinations. It may 
be remarked in passing that their record has been extremely 
good, since they knew how to work and, when no preparation 
was set, did the next exercise so as not to waste time. 

Since 1950, however, the position has changed. When the 
school received its first emergency grant in 1946, it was 
expressly stated that its experimental character should not 
suffer thereby. But four years later the Ministry demanded 
that the Werkplaats should prepare pupils for the State 
examinations. It was a question of existence or non-existence, 
and Kees, who was then in America, was compelled to give 
way. He accepted the demand, but with the proviso that it 
was a temporary measure, to remain In force only until the 
1 1.V.O. are the initials of the Dutch words for Individual Advanced Education. 
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school had proved itself capable of giving the required 
instruction in all subjects up to matriculation level. In 1953 
six pupils took the State examinations, five being successful; 
in 1954 twelve were entered and all passed, including two 
taking the full classical programme, while in 1955 there were 
again no failures. ‘These successes suggest that the intellectual 
standard of the Werkplaats is now as high as that of Dutch 
Grammar Schools. 

But the State’s requirements have considerably modified 
the methods used in the Senior School. The projected Second 
1.V.O. diploma, which it was hoped might be accepted by 
the State as one form of matriculation, has never yet been 
actually awarded, and the work of the school is now divided 
into six streams. Two of these are classical, one concentrating 
on language and the other on science, while two are modern, 
one stressing commercial subjects and modern languages and 
the other the sciences. All four streams aim at taking the 
State examinations at eighteen or nineteen. The two other 
streams end with the First I.V.O. diploma, of which there 
are two types, one being chiefly practical in character and 
the other including considerable intellectual work with the 
possibility of very varied programmes. The school would like 
to have all streams end with an I.V.O. diploma, so that it 
could be free to experiment with a more varied and in- 
dividualized curriculum. This may take place, if the 
Ministry finally decides to allow the experimental schools to 
set their own type of examination under the supervision of 
government assessors. 

Such being the present situation, the school is now making 
a number of experiments designed to combine what is 
valuable in group and individual work and to adapt these 
methods to different types of mind. As generalizations so 
often lack clarity and it is not possible to discuss what is being 
done in every subject, we shall confine ourselves to the 
teaching of foreign languages, which, in a country situated 
as is Holland, inevitably plays a large part in the curriculum 
of the Secondary School. 

(b) Language Learning. First of all let it be clearly understood 
that all pupils at the Werkplaats have individual pro- 
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grammes. Ifa girl enters the school who has lived abroad and 
already speaks English, she may be allowed to skip the first 
year’s work in the subject and attend only one class a weck 
afterwards, being able to concentrate on other subjects 
instead, since the tutorial system and the way work periods 
are organized permit of this without difficulty. Thus the 
individual time-table remains the cornerstone of Werkplaats 
practice. 

But purely individual work in language learning clearly 
has certain disadvantages. It requires most detailed checking 
and recording, and the giving of grammatical explanations 
to each child individually. As we have seen, this latter point 
has led to the grouping of children for classes in Dutch 
grammar in the Junior School. But there is a further 
dificulty where a foreign language is concerned. Imitative 
speech and constant repetition are essential if the new tongue 
is to be properly learnt, and these can only be managed on 
the basis of group work, which is also more amusing for the 
children. To begin with, therefore, class-teaching is desirable, 
and language sets must be established. 

There is also a distinction to be made later on between the 
fast and the slow learner. The less gifted often find it hard to 
concentrate for any length of time. They will need the spur 
of group work, with an occasional pause and a joke or two to 
enable them to get their breath. The quick child will need 
neither stimulus nor break, and will simply consider the 
latter an unnecessary interruption. Moreover, individual 
work enables him to do much more in a given time, while he 
may hardly require the teacher’s help at all, being able to 
puzzle things out for himself, checking his results by means 
of self-correcting apparatus or in other ways. Thus different 
methods may suit different types of mind, and it is a question 
of experiment to discover where class work and where in- 
dividual work produces the better results. 


Curriculum 


A child’s curriculum is decided by his tutor in consultation 
with his parents and the principal. A proper balance must 
be struck between the subjects that train the mind and those 
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that train the body and the hand, while education in leader- _ 


ship and in community service is given to all. A division has 
to be made at the outset between those for whom an in- 
tellectual type of education is appropriate, and others who, 
euher because they are less gifted or because they have 
emotional difficulties, require a different kind of course. The 
latter need to see results quickly, since they are easily dis- 
couraged, and should have many more expression subjects of 
cathartic value. The former know how to wait and can 
look ahead, enjoying the work of sharpening their tools 
before beginning to use them. Between these two there is of 
course an intermediate group, whose development needs 
careful watching, since many may well be able to go on to 
the University or to some form of further education, while 
others will harm themselves if they struggle to pass the State 
examinations, and would do better to concentrate on sub- 
jects in which they show ability, taking the I.V.O. tests for 
them at the end of the course. 

There is no difficulty about placing the children coming up 
from the Junior School, since their education has already 
taken a diagnostic form, and their private dossier will 
indicate clearly the group to which they belong. They will 
also have acquired good working habits, so that it will be 
easier to judge their general capacity and special interests. 
With newcomers it is not so simple, and the experiment is 
being tried of separating them out by means of an intelligence 
test into distinct groups for a month’s trial, after which a more 
definite division is made. Originally much time was wasted 
by keeping them all together to begin with. Now no time 
need be lost and few changes are required after the pre- 
liminary month. This division is not final, however, since 
later a child may be moved from one group to another, this 
being decided at a staff meeting. ‘Thus no injustice is done to 
the slow developer, or to a child emotionally handicapped at 
the beginning of his career in the Senior School, while those 
who might progress more happily in an I.V.O. group can 
switch over later from an intellectual curriculum to one more 
suited to their development. In the latter case the chief 
difficulty is often the resistance of the parents, who consider 
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the more intellectual course superior and therefore oppose 
the change. 

We must now consider the intellectual’s curriculum. First 
there are some general observations to be made, It has been 
said that the Werkplaats is part of the Resistance movement 
against the mechanization and mass influences of modern 
life. Thus, on the one hand it holds fast to the great fun- 
damental ideals of the Western world and secks to protect the 

rowing child against the feverish superficialities of today, 
while on the other it aims at preventing the division of 
society into two opposing groups—intellectuals and manual 
workers—with few interests in common and the minimum 
of social contacts. It believes, therefore, that a deepening of 
life's experiences should take place at school, and that the 
intellectual and non-intellectual should share these ex- 
periences together. 

This is what the Werkplaats attempts. The clever boy, who 
will be matriculating at eighteen, finds himself singing in 
Bach’s Passion according to St John behind a simple girl, who 
is learning only one foreign language and has made Domestic 
Science her speciality. In the choir she may be worth as much 
or more than he, while together they will clear up afterwards 
as equal members of the Service Squad. Again, in such a 
combined school project as the equipping of the ten Zeeland 
Kindergarten, the intellectual will find himself working 
alongside the less intellectually gifted who yet may be much 
more expert with their hands than he, and to whom he must 
refer for help and advice. He will also learn to dance, to 
paint, to dig and plant in the garden, for all these things are 
compulsory at one time or another, and he will have joined 
in preparing the many social events and festivities which 
mark the school year. Such activities will bring him into 
direct touch with life at many different points, so that his 
education will no longer be confined to the purely intellectual 
level. Instinctive and unconscious depths will be drawn upon, 
and he will cease to be the one-sided, stunted individual that 
too often results from an over-intellectualization of the 
Grammar School curriculum. 

As regards less intellectual boys and girls, from whatever 
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class they come, they can work in their own way and pursue 
subjects for which they show special aptitude, not having 
constantly to compare themselves with more gifted pupils. 
There are some that will go no further than the First 1.V.O. 
diploma. These will take Dutch, Arithmetic, Biology, 
Chemistry, History and Geography, and their only foreign 
language will be English—the easiest of all. But there will 
be a great variety of handwork classes available for them, 
while they can specialize in the arts. They can also take Folk 
Dancing and Dramatic work, and many will join the choir. 
For the girls there will be Domestic Science, including 
Cookery, Housewifery and Laundry work, as well as a course 
in Child Care, which is compulsory for all girls. Some of the 
best organizers in the school are to be found among these 
children. This gives them standing quite apart from any 
special aptitudes which may find recognition and contribute 
to the social life of the community. They, too, will end their 
school career by receiving a certificate showing what they 
have accomplished. Thus the unintellectual will find their 
gifts appreciated and utilized, and no question of personal 
inferiority will arise. 


Experiments in Progress 


Like all good schools, the Werkplaats is always trying to 
improve and extend the educational opportunities it offers. 
We can only describe a few of these experiments, making 
what must be a somewhat random selection from all the 
interesting work in progress. These we shall deal with under 
three headings: (a) Mental ‘T'raining; (b) Physical Training 
and the Arts; and (c) Training in Leadership and Com- 
munity Service. Under the second heading we have included 
artistic subjects, since after all the arts are but the expression 
of the emotional depths of personality by means of hand and 
body, and all handwork as well as bodily movement has an 
artistic side to it. 

(a) Mental Training. Intellectual training has been made 
the subject of so much thought throughout the world that the 
experiments in progress at the Werkplaats are in no way 
unique, and perhaps the most interesting of all is concerned, 
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not with the training of the reasoning powers, but with their 
exclusion, Let us turn once again to the learning of foreign 
languages, and in particular of English. The method at 
present being tried out at the Werkplaats has been developed 
from Harold Palmer’s technique, and can best be explained 
as follows. 

Uhe old direct method was like teaching someone twenty 
tuncs at the same time, the result being that they never really 
learnt any one of them properly. If we are to learn a new 
language as a child learns its mother tongue, there must be 
constant repetition of the same sentence patterns, varied only 
by the substitution of new words. This repetition will make the 
right word order and the correct rhythm automatic. But 
automatism requires the exclusion of thought, and in start- 
ing a language we need to become as little children and 
repeat phrases, not allowing the conscious mind to function 
about their nature and formation at all. When a question is 
asked like “Does David go to school by bus or by train?’ the 
answer, ‘He goes by train’ must be so immediate that no 
thought or word in the old language can be interposed. For 
the pupil to think will ruin the learning process! In this 
way phrases, sentences and, finally, whole stories can be 
built up and repeated without any conscious analysis at all. 

English grammar is so obvious to intelligent Westerners 
that it may turn out that no more than an occasional ex- 
planation will be necessary before the second half of the 
second year, when it can be studied and pupils be given an 
insight into the grammatical forms they already know how to 
handle. This is certainly the way we have learnt our own 
native language, and the results obtained by it at the 
Werkplaats bid fair to be remarkable. But the teacher needs 
to be ever on the watch, preventing a pupil from searching 
intellectually for an answer by giving it to him at once if he 
fails to say it automatically. This may be humiliating for the 
intellectually-minded, but where immediate reactions are 
required intellectual analysis is a hindrance rather than a 
help. 

Another language experiment may be mentioned. The 
complicated grammar of German is the bugbear of many an 
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unintellectual; for such students it is suggested that the final 
examination (the second I.V.O.) should require no trans- 
lation into German, but that instead a good vocabulary 
should be built up with only the simplest grammar, while 
candidates should learn to read and speak the language 
fluently. If the course is restricted to these elements, which 
are after all the only ones most adults need, these pupils can 
go a long way and make good use of what they have 
learnt. 

It may be asked whether any project work is done in the 
Senior School, in view of the important part it plays both in 
the Kindergarten and among the Juniors. No doubt, were 
conditions favourable and examinations less insistent, 
projects of various kinds would be continued experimentally 
as a part of the Secondary School curriculum. But at the 
moment little is being done along these lines, although three 
outstanding projects involving the whole school have taken 
place in recent years. One, the Zeeland Kindergarten project, 
has already been outlined and the two others will be des- 
cribed later on. 

(b) Physical Training and the Arts. Two of the most notice- 
able things about the Werkplaats are the great variety of art 
and handwork classes, and the fact that art and handwork are 
compulsory for all children. Work with paper and cardboard; 
drawing and painting; modelling and pottery; leather work 
and bookbinding; music and dramatics; needle and laundry 
work, cookery and housewifery; metal work and carpentry; 
horticulture and work in field and garden; each has a special- 
ist in charge and can claim an honoured place in the life of the 
community. For all such work is linked as far as possible with 
school activities. The meals cooked in the Domestic Science 
department feed the staff, and at one time the carpenters 
provided apparatus for class use;! the arts are constantly 
drawn upon for the Weekbegin and for other occasions; and 
wherever the need is felt for equipment or decoration, 
it is possible to enlist the services of handicraftsmen of the 


1 State regulations no longer allow this, and all school furniture must be 


bought. Yet the 15 year old tables made by Werkplaats pupils are provi 
durable than those bought latterly. stints 
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younger generation. Thus in principle all art and craft 
work is a contribution to school life. 


Art 


The studio is on the first floor of the main building and 
looks out over gardens to the Kindergarten in the distance, 
above which a wide expanse of sky reminds us that this is the 
Holland of Ruysdael and Hobbema. In fact the art master 
often encourages a newcomer to start on a picture of his own 
by pointing to a cloud hovering on the horizon, and saying 
‘Why not paint that?’ But this is only a beginning. The real 
work, the initiative, must soon come from within. There are 
all sorts of possibilities in the art room to stir a child’s 
imagination—pencils and charcoal, powder paints and water 
colours, coloured paper too, and linoleum; and on the walls 
every type of picture is exhibited. There is no attempt to 
influence the child in any one direction; the teacher waits 
until the inner process develops, as it never fails to do. For 
drawing and painting are a kind of therapy, as well as a means 
of self-expression through which children learn to observe and 
to recognize what is beautiful. All children love to draw, but 
it may be three months before those who have learnt only to 
copy are able to do anything original. All work by this time 
is individual, although group work may attract the Kinder- 
garten child. At twelve and thirteen boys and girls are still 
painting landscapes with human figures, but by fourteen 
figures are abandoned because by then children are dis- 
satisfied with their attempts to draw them, and animals, 
buildings and landscapes are the order of the day. Later on 
they pluck up courage and start again to depict human 
beings, there being only one considerable difference between 
the girls and boys, that the former seem more interested in 
people than the latter. 

The atmosphere of the Art Room is easy and quiet. Some 
draw or do linocuts on flat tables; a few use the easels pro- 
vided. Copying is not prohibited, but nearly all prefer to use 
their own imagination. Some love detailed work, others 
broad sweeps of the brush. They often look at each other’s 
work and criticize it, the criticism being taken in good part. 
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The teacher on the other hand suggests but does not 
criticize. The bottom of one long wall is taken up with 48 
drawers of different sizes in which pupil’s work is kept; 
above these hang pictures, good and less good, of every kind, 
samples of what is being done in the art room. 

The general rule holds that for three terms a newcomer 
must try out four different handwork subjects—paper work, 
modelling, drawing and carpentry, after which he can choose 
which he would like to continue. Quite a number of boys 
and girls take to painting at fifteen or sixteen, as a kind of 
catharsis, an outlet for all the new emotions that then begin 
to well up from the unconscious. They are free to come and 
work in the Art Room whenever they like, and often drop 
in at siesta time. They really need two periods, that is 100 
minutes, to be able to settle down and get absorbed in what 
they are painting. For these adolescents the Studio is a healing 
centre of quiet self-recollection, where they will not be 
worried or disturbed. 

Strictly speaking, art is not taught in the school at all, 
although lessons in perspective and in the technique of 
handling various materials may be given. It is looked upon 
as a means of expression, linking the objective and sub- 
jective worlds together, enabling children to grasp the world 
around them in all its aspects, as well as to exteriorize the 
symbols of their own unconscious life. In so doing it acts as a 
mechanism of release, freeing energies otherwise engaged in 
inner conflict. 


Folk Dancing 

But there are other ways of securing this release, and of 
these dancing is one. Rhythmics, a development of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, is given to all the younger children, including 
boys up to the age of ten. After that the lessons are confined 
to the girls and it becomes more of a specialism. But the most 
characteristic form of dancing at the school is the Folk 
Dance. This is because of its social nature; for the important 
thing about it is not so much the dance itself, as the sense of 
fellowship it creates, of unity with the group. Holland has 
only five or six native Folk Dances but Folk Dancing is 
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international, and England, Germany, Yugoslavia, Sweden 
and other lands can all be drawn upon. There is even the 
Mazurka from Norway, which, being in three time, can be 
easily mistaken for a slow waltz! 

Every child at the Werkplaats learns Folk Dancing, a 
session of which has already been described. At a later period 
many of them join a Modern Dancing Club, when modern 
dances become the thing and Folk Dancing is spurned as 
childish. When this occurs there is no suggestion from above 
that Modern Dancing is wrong or Country Dancing better, 
and as a rule after a year of so the adolescent comes back to 
the Folk Dance, finding it fresher and more spontaneous. This 
is particularly the case when it is done in the open air, as it 
often is at the Werkplaats. It is also a gay and natural way 
of mixing people of different ages and thus forms a school 
activity in which the old boys and girls can readily join 
when they return to visit the school. 


Drama and Mime 


But another means of emotional release is to be found in 
dramatic work. During the last five years or so, a systematic 
course in drama and mime has been elaborated, which does 
not aim at technical proficiency of any kind but at the 
expression of emotion and the social grace that goes there- 
with. It is valuable for all types, the shy learning how to 
overcome their shyness and the assured acquiring self- 
control. 

In the first two years of the Senior School, classes in verse- 
speaking and mime are compulsory. To begin with, there are 
breath-control and other exercises. Before starting mime 
work, the children need to be completely relaxed. Lying on 
the floor they are asked to think of nothing—just a black 
hole in front of them, into which no life or thought can come. 
Into that gloom pours the suggested idea or feeling, and the 
miming then begins. On this basis short scenes of everyday 
life are built up, created by the children themselves. In the 
third year, there is only one period available, which is used 
for verse-speaking, while in the fourth and fifth there is a 
public-speaking period once a week, which may be used for 
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preparing parts in a play. The whole course is still very much 
in the experimental stage, but its aim is clear—to find a way 
of freeing children’s minds and muscles, and making them 
serve the deeper emotional layers of life by means of dramatic 
work and all its elements. 


Gardening 


The one and a half hectares of land belonging to the school 
adjoin its grounds and include quite a large orchard, while a 
garden shed allows for classes in rainy weather and for the 
taking of the horticultural tests. Bees are also kept. In the 
Junior School, and for a few terms in the Senior School, 
garden work is compulsory, the children coming in groups of 
about ten as a rule three afternoons a week. Six tests in all 
can be taken and it is possible to specialize, some four or five 
boys doing so regularly, and devoting three days a week to 
agricultural and horticultural work. If more land were 
available, this side of the curriculum could no doubt be 
developed, as Kees himself would wish, and all in the the 
Senior School might take part in some outside work of this 
kind. As it is, the upkeep of the playing fields and gardens, 
and the supply of vegetables and fruit to the Domestic 
Science department, are largely the responsibility of the 
Gardening pupils. 

(c) Training for Leadership and Community Service. It would 
hardly be right under the heading “Experiments in Progress’ 
to omit any mention of the training in leadership and com- 
munity service, which is an essential part of education at the 
Werkplaats. We have already spoken of the Service Squads. 
These were at one time voluntary; but now each form in the 
Greens, and every tutor group among the Seniors, has a task 
allotted to it, although the cleaning of the whole school at the 
end of term is still done by volunteers. Recently some outside 
help has been brought in, but the ideal remains that keeping 
the school clean and tidy is the responsibility of those learn- 
ing in it. 

As regards training for leadership one or two points need 
to be added to the description already given. In the Senior 
School the post of the class leader, and the meetings of the 
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Order Committee and the Ronde, still involve large num- 
bers, and help to give those entering the Werkplaats at 
twelve the same training as the Juniors. Owing to the 
spontaneity encouraged, there is also nothing against a 
meeting being run by a boy or girl who technically has no 
post of responsibility at the moment. It must be stressed that 
this system is quite unlike the prefect system in vogue in the 
traditional English Public School. Such leaders are not 
prefects. They are not singled out from the rest since, as we 
have seen, they have no privileges, may enforce no punish- 
ments and remain in office for one term only. They must 
therefore learn to manage others without the use of force, 
their only weapon being the appeal to conscience and good 
sense supported by the feelings of the group. Their influence 
depends on their awareness of the psychological situation and 
their ability to enable the culprit to see himself as a part of it. 
This involves the avoidance of any form of indignation or 
moralizing, and the most successful will be those whose 
example and attitude best represent the conscience incor- 
porated in the group. 

Such then are some of the experiments being made in the 
school today. They indicate clearly the type of society that 
Kees and his colleagues have sought to promote through a 
reform of education. What they deplored was the traditional 
school’s neglect of the physical and emotional sides of the 
child’s life. This left the body and the unconscious forces that 
control it from within uneducated, or at least only partly so, 
and in consequence their dangerous power has had to be 
caged instead of harnessed to effective work. Thus, when 
freed, they were liable to manifest themselves in bursts of 
violence and brutality. A wiser provision for the needs of 
hand and body, and a proper training of the emotional side of 
the personality, would have given young people better 
resources to cope with the difficulties of adult life. 


Co-education 


The Werkplaats is a day school and as such takes no direct 
responsibility for what happens elsewhere, nor for the out-of- 
school life of the 80 or so pupils who board in private houses 
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in Bilthoven away from their parents, though many of these 
‘homes from home’ are recommended and the authorities 
would gladly start a school hostel, were funds available. 
What follows therefore can only be the impressions of an 
observer watching the life of the boys and girls within the 
Werkplaats itself. 

Relations between the sexes at the School are good (of 
that there can be no doubt), and some would say excellent. 
New teachers remark upon this, and are sometimes surprised 
that so few difficulties arise. Various reasons contribute to 
this result—the scope given to initiative that absorbs the 
energies and imagination of the adolescent; the many outlets 
for repressed feelings that exist in dramatics, art and hand- 
work classes; the co-operation between the sexes in every 
kind of occupation with a corresponding overlaying of 
purely sexual attraction by a deepening of friendship and 
understanding; the presence of so many married people on 
the staff and of their children in the school; and finally, no 
doubt, the social atmosphere of Holland that leads young 
people to look beyond the satisfactions of sex to motherhood 
or fatherhood as the natural fulfilment of the love life. In 
speaking of how the school deals with sex difficulties we shall 
thus be concerned with only a small percentage of the com- 
munity. 

Undoubtedly the most important influence on the child 
in such matters is the relationship between the parents and 
the way sex is talked about in the family circle. The school 
therefore is always meeting with problems not of its own 
creation. A dirty-minded boy can give the most innocent 
words a double meaning and thereby get a laugh out of the 
girls. The very fact of his preoccupation with sex gives him 
a fascination for some of them. A teacher called upon to 
handle such a case will probably be quite frank and say that 
she objects to such remarks in class, where one should show 
one’s best side and not one’s worst. She may remind the girls 
of their influence and suggest they might show the boy they 
don’t like dirty jokes. But there exist, of course, highly-sexed 
girls who present considerable difficulties. A girl’s con- 
sciousness of her sex appeal may have been enhanced by her 
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parents’ pride in the way she attracted men when she was 
only a child. That and other developmental factors may bring 
it about that on the coming of adolescence all she can think 
of is boys and the possibility of getting married. Even so, 
there is much at the Werkplaats to help such a girl acquire 
a wider outlook, so that her idea of the future should not 
remain so circumscribed. 

Such cases are also undoubtedly helped by the year’s 
course in Child Care, which must be taken by all girls in the 
Senior School. This course is really one in marriage guidance, 
explaining not only how the child is conceived and develops 
in the womb, but also why mere philandering and pre- 
cipitate marriages based upon sex attraction are unsatisfying, 
since love must be given a chance to mature and become a 
deep and lasting emotion, thus developing a real sense of 
comradeship, of belonging together, before the respon- 
sibilities of married life are entered into. This leads on 
naturally to a discussion of the right attitude to divorce, the 
case against which is stated objectively and fairly, stress being 
laid upon its cruel effect on the children, who are inevitably 
torn between the two parents, loyalty to one creating a 
feeling of guilt towards the other. Then follow suggestions 
about the financing of a home, and good advice to both 
mother and father concerning the coming of the first baby 
and its early needs. Lastly, there is a warning against pam- 
pering children or letting them become tyrants in the home, 
when what they need is not spoiling but a quiet harmonious 
atmosphere in which they are understood and loved. 

This is the old wisdom, but none the worse for that, and its 
particular value lies in the way it combines a description of 
the physical facts of sex with a discussion of the deeper 
emotional currents of life and of the social experiences to 
which children may look forward in marriage. ‘Thus their 
imagination is led to embrace the whole field of married life, 
and sex is seen as but one element, however important it may 
be, in the pattern of personal relationships. 

That this course, which has now been successfully given 
for many years, met a real need, is proved by the fact that 
when it was first started some of the boys stole the girls’ 
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books in order to learn about it. It was then agreed that it 
should be given separately to any boys who would like to 
take it. So now they come in two voluntary groups, one 
consisting of the younger boys between thirteen and fifteen, 
and the other of the older ones. During 1953-4, about one 
fifth of the boys in the Senior School joined one or other 
group. One period a week is devoted to the course, which 
may, but need not, last a year. All sorts of questions are asked 
and discussed, including purely factual ones, such as ‘What 
is a prostitute?’ and others involving moral issues, such as 
whether it is right to live together without marriage, which is 
the kind of problem that troubles the older boys. Some may 
object and declare that such questions are better left alone; 
but this is hardly realistic, as in the modern world young 
people no longer live carefully secluded lives and are con- 
stantly brought up against facts and problems of this kind. 
Is it not then better that they should be able to learn about 
them at school, in a friendly group conducted by an older 
person whom they trust, so that their knowledge may be full 
and exact and acquired without false shame or furtive 
references? 

The principle that the Werkplaats has followed concern- 
ing the co-operation of the sexes is that everything that can be 
done together should be. Thus physical training is given to 
boys and girls together right up to the end of their school life. 
This is entirely contrary to ordinary Dutch practice, and 
some may wonder whether the older boys and girls may not 
object. However, a recent questionnaire which asked for 
suggestions from them for any changes they would like in 
Werkplaats practice elicited no proposals aimed against 
joint lessons in physical training. 

The games played are those suitable for both sexes, like 
Hockey, Volley Ball and Tennis. But as the number of older 
boys increases no doubt there will be a demand for football. 
The two sexes co-operate of course in mime, dramatics and 
Folk Dancing, but Eurhythmics is not given to boys in the 
Senior School. Girls are found doing carpentry and metal 
work, and boys learn to cook and be useful in the house. 
The argument is that, just as masculine and feminine 
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qualities are to be found mixed in all human beings, so we 
should not seek to limit the spheres of activity of cither sex. 

The question of boys being taught by women is one that 
has divided educational opinion in more than one country. 
Where, as in the Senior School at the Werkplaats, pupils have 
a number of different teachers for different subjects, the 
problem is not very important, since some of their subjects 
will be taken by men and others by women. But in the 
Junior School, where there is a form master or mistress, a 
boy of ten or eleven may begin to feel that to have a woman 
teacher responsible for him is childish, and he may react 
accordingly. At the Werkplaats this difficulty has been met 
by having a man and a woman take the two parallel classes 
for the ten to twelve year olds and allowing boys to transfer 
from one form to the other at their own request. 

We will end this account by a broad generalization. 
Nearly all Werkplaats pupils show a straightforward and 
uninhibited attitude towards the other sex. There is no 
sniggering when a picture of a kissing couple is shown to a 
group, and all types of drawings can be hung up in the art 
room without causing difficulties. Work in common sets the 
tone; not that the erotic disappears, but it seems to gain a less 
purely sexual expression, leading to an atmosphere of healthy 
adolescence about the school, of growth in manliness and 
womanhood, each sex rubbing off the crudities of the other 
in a happy interchange. 


CHAPTER NINE 


COMMUNITY LIFE 


and no account of the life of the Werkplaats would be 
complete without a description of its customs and 
contacts with the outside world. Many of its customs date 
back to its early years. Thus Foundation Day commemorates 
July 12, 1929, when the last coat of paint was being put on 
the first Werkplaats building. The children had explored 
every part of their new school save the turret, and with the 
removal of the painters’ ladders their last chance of ex- 
ploring this would be gone. So they climbed up among the 
rafters, where a document was drawn up and signed, en- 
closed in a tin and hidden away in the turret. This is now 
taken out on Foundation Day by the senior pupil in the 
school, who reads and signs it, returning it afterwards to its 
secret hiding-place. It is typical of the Werkplaats that this 
ceremony commemorates, not the official opening of the 
building, but the last day of work upon it. Other celebrations 
mark the anniversary. There is the “hand-clap’ that is passed 
round the school; the singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ in 
English (or should one not rather say Scottish?); the ‘head- 
plunge’, occasioned by the terrific heat of that summer’s day 
in 1929, when everyone has to plunge his or her head into a 
bucket of cold water; and finally the gathering in the 
Assembly Hall, where the leavers say farewell to the strains 
of Kees’s song, ‘We are all birds of one Nest’. 

Another great occasion is the Christmas Dinner, which 
takes place on the last Saturday in the Autumn term. A host 
of preparations has to be made, since it is no small feat to 
arrange a meal for 400 or more people, followed by an 
evening’s entertainment. Then there are decorations to be 
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designed and erected, and a careful time-table must be 
worked out so that the whole may end promptly at 10 or 
10.30 p.m. The organization must not interfere with lesson 
periods, and, when all is over, there is the washing up to be 
done and everything to be left in order for school on the 
following Monday. A special committee is formed, each mem- 
ber undertaking a particular responsibility and getting 
assistance from whom he will. A budget is drawn up and 
everyone asked to make a voluntary contribution towards 
the evening’s expenses. Handicraft lessons are used for making 
the decorations, which are often extremely elaborate, and the 
kitchen department will hum with activity when it comes to 
preparing the dinner itself. As the whole is arranged entirely 
by the pupils, it is a test of their organizing skill—a test 
in which they never fail, since the school has already given 
them plenty of experience, as well as considerable knowledge 
of each other’s capabilities. But it is also a proof that it is their 
school, since they are entrusted with the full responsibility 
for one of its most important functions. 

Another Werkplaats custom takes place at the end of the 
summer term. This is the Night Walk, which started in 
1929, when it was made to view an eclipse. It has now 
become a tramp through the woods by night, when all the 
sounds of nature come alive, no longer overlaid by the noise 
and clatter of human life, and one can listen in silence to the 
bird choruses heralding the dawn. At such a time the town: 
bred child can hear afar the deep note that runs like a unison 
through nature, binding all living things together and bid- 
ding men cease to vaunt their superiority over bird and beast 
and flower. 


Camps and Projects 


Such moments, too, occur during the school camps. These 
were at one time held during the term, work being con- 
tinued linked generally to a project. Much was learnt by 
living in tents in little known parts of Holland, while a three 
weeks’ motor boat cruise took a group of forty on one occa- 
sion as far as Ghent and back. Since then biennial camps have 
become a feature of school life. In 1951 an expedition was 
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made to the Island of Terschelling. ‘The whole school took 
part, dividing into two groups of 150 each, and everyone 
had a fortnight’s camping. An intensive study was made of 
the island, including its formation, flora, birds and marine 
life. One group dug below the shells and found sand at first 
and then clay, ending finally with peat, discovering thus how 
the island had been formed. Another investigated the 
different types of houses and learnt how the inhabitants 
lived and earned their livelihood. Others studied the plant 
life, and were so thrilled that they got up at five in the 
morning and continued until dusk, making many finds, some 
of real value to scientists. 

The results of the camp were shown at a special exhibition 
held on the children’s return. A circular painting which 
represented the sea life of the area was a real work of art. In 
its centre was the plankton, surrounded by all the tiny 
creatures which feed upon it. Further off came the larger 
fish that feed upon these small creatures, and at the outer 
edge jellyfish and octopods were depicted. Another com- 
bined work of art still adorns the school walls as a memorial 
of the expedition. It is a painting, seven foot long, which was 
executed while the children were in camp and shows a cross- 
section of the island. On it are pasted coloured reproductions 
of all the plants and flowers discovered there ‘at the spots 
where they were seen. A third striking exhibit was also made 
in the camp—a plaster cast of a porpoise found washed up 
on the shore. There is no doubt of what this camp meant to 
the children. Not only did it make their science lessons live 
by bringing them into direct touch with animals and plants, 
but it linked the excitement of discovery with the sense of 
belonging to a co-operating whole. It also combined, as all 
education should, learning with the creative activities of life. 

Owing to the increasing size of the school, a single camp 
for all members has become a practical impossibility, and 
some splitting up of so large a group will have to take place. 
One tentative experiment of this kind was made recently, 
when a tutor set of seventeen camped together for five days. 
It included two former members of the set who had already 
left the Werkplaats but wanted to join. Nine tents were 
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brought and the luggage arrived in two cars. ‘There was a 
farm near by and a wood with a lake to swim in. ‘There were 
no rules save that you must think before you do anything and 
never leave the camp without telling the tutor. The result 
was highly successful, and no difficulties developed. ‘The 
whole group consisted of nine girls and seven boys, the 
youngest being a girl of twelve, who was thoroughly spoiled 
by everyone. 

Such tutor camps will not help to bring together the whole 
school, as did the Terschelling expedition. However, in 
Ig51-52, another project was undertaken which had the 
same unifying effect. It arose from the initiative of the 
teacher of dramatics and elocution. She had once broadcast 
a performance in Muiden castle, where in the 17th century 
the Dutch poet, Hooft, gathered round him a group of poets, 
musicians and writers, which became one of the most famous 
literary circles in Holland. The place enchanted her, and she 
now saw what an ideal setting it would make in which to 
relive the days of Hooft and his friends. So she proposed that 
the school should spend a day there re-enacting the life of 
the Muiden circle. Kees agreed, provided the necessary 
money could be found. She thereupon worked out the cost 
of transporting the whole school to Muiden, and reckoned 
finally that all expenses could be met by public performances 
of Hooft’s neglected play “Granida’. 

On that basis the plan went into execution, and the 
preparations were already being undertaken during the camp 
on Terschelling. The project aimed at giving the school an 
idea of 17th century life and thought, and the geography and 
history teachers were roped in to centre their work for the 
ensuing year round the project. It was decided that each of 
the older pupils should write a thesis on some topic dealing 
with life in Europe and Holland between 1600 and 1650. The 
subjects suggested were of many kinds—17th century 
architecture and costumes; music and musical instruments; 
agriculture and trade; the technique of making dykes and 
polders; the life and work of contemporary Dutch writers, 
painters and musicians, etc. Meanwhile Hooft’s ‘Granida’ 
was being prepared, and its costumes and scenery made. 
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Two other plays, both written by a Werkplaats teacher, were 
to be performed, one about the Muiden circle, based on 
original letters and poems, and the other showing Hooft in 
his capacity as examining magistrate. “Granida’ was acted. 
in April, 1952, and proved a great success, having to be 
repeated three times, so that there was no further fear of a 
financial deficit. The actors afterwards declared that though 
of course they enjoyed the performances it was the re- 
hearsals they would never forget. 

In May the school, dressed in the 17th century costumes it 
had made, proceeded in two groups to Muiden castle, one 
going one day and the other the next, where between I0 in 
the morning and 4 in the afternoon they portrayed the life of 
Hooft and his friends as it must have been lived in that 
castle 300 years ago. Ihe younger ones brought along old- 
fashioned stilts and hoops, and played an ancient game of 
marbles. The courtyard became the scene of country 
dancing, accompanied by flute and violins (Kees being 
among the violinists), while Hooft appeared as magistrate 
to judge a case of theft of which a passing beggar had been 
accused. The midday meal was taken in the old Dining-Hall; 
a special kind of raisin bread had been prepared for it, such 
as Hooft’s wife used to bake for her guests. Thus for a day 
the Golden Age of Holland was resurrected in one of its 
loveliest homes, so that a chance visitor might well have 
thought himself transported as if by magic into that era of 
intellect and grace. 


International Contacts 


For the last five or six years the school has broadcast a 
reply to the Goodwill Day message of the children of Wales. 
A committee meets to compose the reply which is translated 
into English, the language of the broadcast. It is then 
rehearsed with the microphone, and finally a quarter of an 
hour’s programme, including dialogue and songs, Is given 
over the Hilversum radio. 

This is but one of the many ways in which the children 
are reminded that they live in an international world. Kees's 
many interests have always attracted visitors from abroad, 
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and he has taken every opportunity of widening the school’s 
contacts and bringing his boys and girls into touch with 
children of other lands. The school is a member of F'.I.C.E., 
the International Federation of Children’s Communities, and 
a group of pupils has regularly gone to its camps in different 
parts of Europe. The Werkplaats also belongs to the Con- 
ference of Internationally-minded Schools, which was first 
convened by Unesco in Paris 1949, and now consists of some 
50 members. Such contacts, however, represent inadequately 
the school’s attitude in this matter. There is a table in the 
main corridor for all notices, pamphlets and magazines, 
advertising international camps, study courses, meetings, 
etc., and a school committee exists expressly to deal with 
international relations. It is characteristic of the school that its 
members are more eager to join with poys and girls from 
other countries in doing a valuable job of work, such as con- 
structing a swimming pool or making a community hall, 
than merely in order to pass a pleasant time in discussion 
or in holiday visits. For in the eyes of the Werkplaats 
internationalism should be international service. 


Out in the World 


This brings us to the end of our description of the school 
at work, and its objectives should now be clear. It aims at 
being completely ‘comprehensive’, making all types of 
education available to boys and girls of every class and 
intellectual level. It seeks also to give children some under- 
standing and experience of all aspects of life, so that they may 
know something of the world within them as well as of the 
world without, and live a truly human existence in a highly 
technical age. For it believes that only when all sides of us are 
developed, the inner, spiritual and creative, as well as the 
outer, practical and intellectual, will technological progress 
no longer threaten to destroy mankind. 

And are these objectives achieved? What happens to these 
boys and girls when they go out into the world? First of all, a 
mild protest may be entered against what is generally 
implied by this question. For it is not true that we are entitled 
to judge a school simply by the performance of its pupils in 
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after years. Its value, like that of all institutions, lies as much 
in the kind of life and the opportunities of development it 
affords to those actually working in it. Are they happy? Do 
the day’s activities enrich them, giving them the joy of 
knowing that they are adding their quota, their special 
contribution of thought, feeling and action, to the society in 
which they live? If such is the case, the school is doing some- 
thing intrinsically valuable for them, whatever the future 
may have in store. Moreover, a full and happy childhood, as 
all psychologists know, has a lasting effect, building up inner 
resources and a natural resilience which stands the adult in 
good stead in after-life. 

In this respect the testimony of all who have known the 
school is unanimous. The children are happy, keen and co- 
operative, thoroughly enjoying their life and anxious not to 
miss anything going on in their school. This is also true of the 
many troublesome children specially sent to it because of 
failure elsewhere. A remark of one of these may be quoted. 
To a visiting relative who asked jestingly, ‘Are you being as 
much of a nuisance as usual?’ he replied, ‘No, I’m not. In this 
school you don’t need to be!’ In fact the Werkplaats seems to 
give difficult children as well as normal ones the kind of life 
they need. 

But this is not a sufficient answer to the question, since it 
is legitimate to enquire how these boys and girls get on when 
they leave the comparatively sheltered waters of school life 
and go out into a society so differently organized. At one 
time there was certainly a great jolt, which may be illustrated 
by a story. A past pupil had to arrange the work of a group 
of labourers who all came from a distance. He began in the 
Werkplaats way by asking ‘Who would like to be in charge 
of the group?’ There was no answer, as might very well have 
been expected, and he was compelled to appoint the foreman 
himself. He had not taken into account the natural caution of 
workmen with a new employer, besides mistakenly supposing 
that the school’s methods could be applied to the world 
outside without any preparing of the ground. How much of 
the jar was due to the normal idealism of youth, and how 
much to the idealistic atmosphere and traditions of the 
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COMMUNITY LIFE 


Werkplaats, it is hard to say; but though this kind of jolt is 
still experienced, it is not likely to be so great, now that the 
school is large and relationships more varied. 

This difficulty of adjustment does not of course mean that 
past pupils are unable to meet the normal challenges of social 
life. The fact that competition is never used as an incentive 
does not eliminate competitive games and sports. Nor are 
pupils unduly shielded from buffetings and disappoint- 
ments. On the contrary, the Juniors are ready enough 
in their meetings to discuss each other and point out failings, 
and this readiness to mete out and accept criticism continues 
in later years. The fact, too, that the children are encouraged 
to ask for what they want, makes them accustomed to 
receiving rebuffs without being discouraged, while, as we 
have seen, the atmosphere of a lively talkover is by no means 
lacking in aggressive under-tones. So it would be a mistake 
to imagine that Werkplaats pupils are wholly unprepared 
for the competitive conditions of the outside world. 

Many old pupils have since had successful professional 
careers, but it is not easy to judge of the part played by the 
school in these cases, as, until recently, those wishing to enter 
the university had to leave at sixteen and be prepared at 
another school for the State examinations. There have 
been striking successes, and no doubt the future will show 
many more. However, it is impossible to make a real assess- 
ment of any school’s influence in these matters, since natural 
abilities, home background, and social opportunities all 
contribute to the making of a career, and it may be that the 
school has done more for an unstable child, who has been 
enabled to face life without going under, than for many more 
obviously successful students. 

But the school’s most lasting influence lies at a deeper level. 
A young wife and mother described it thus: “Through it | 
learnt to have confidence in life. If friends ask me to look 
after their children for a week or two, I take the risk and find 
that life goes easier that way. I have also learnt not to be 
afraid of people, but to look for the good in everyone. It a 
person gets angry and says what he does not really mean, I 
cease to listen to the words and try to understand the feelings 
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that are upsetting him. ‘Then the words no longer seem aimed 
at me personally and so lose all their sting. Mere gossip, too, 
becomes impossible, and we learn to live and let live, realizing 
that life is as you make it. People who don’t know me often 
ask where I went to school; and, when I can’t say “No” to 
a beggar, my husband sighs, exclaiming, ““There’s the old 
Werkplaats spirit again!”’ ’ 


CHAPTER TEN 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL 


ANY YEARS ago Kees wrote a song which may be 
translated: 


M 





How glorious our life is here, 

At work and play together! 

But the day will come for parting, 

And we at length shall sever 
North, East, South, West, 

Just like birds from a single nest. 


Later in times of doubt and struggle 
We shall remember these happy years, 
And, thinking of friends 
To the four winds scattered, 
North, East, South, West, 
We shall sing 
‘We are birds of a single nest’. 


This is the school’s Foundation Day Song—the song, too, 
that the leavers sing at the end of the summer term. The 
time has come for us, too, to take leave of our Dutch Work- 
shop and of Kees and Betty Boeke, who have been our guides 
upon this voyage of discovery. It is time now also to say some- 
thing of the special part that they have played in the school. 
Is it such that with their departure the spirit of the place will 
change? Or will it continue to pervade the school’s activities 
as before? 

There is no doubt of Kees’s own answer. “The spirit is not 
something in me. I am just like a catalyser, taking no part in 
the process but helping to make the right development 
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possible. It is only that I try not to meddle with the children, 
not to hinder what is in them from growing. The spirit is not 
in any one kind of person: it is in all sorts of persons. And 
the spirit is contagious. We drink it in from wherever it is by 
direct assimilation, just as the plant draws water from where- 
ever it finds it, not from any particular place. I remember, for 
instance, one child who was not long with us and died young. 
There was something in her that was beyond our limited life. 
She did not talk and yet her influence was felt by us all. It 
inspired a kind of reverence—a reverence that is in so many 
children already, so that they lead a pure, natural, and truly 
human life with all its spontaneous reactions. I would rather 
not call this spirit a divine spark; it is the real self that is in 
each of us, not in a single person or a special leader, but in 
every human being. Once it is not held back by moralizing, 
once it is freed from false constraints, it will grow. There is 
no fear of that.’ 

But the personal element cannot be excluded, and two 
qualities possessed in a marked degree by Kees and Betty 
have contributed much to the success of the Werkplaats. One 
is their unquenchable delight in life, and the other their 
reverence for, and joy in, all that is fine and beautiful in 
man, in nature and in art. A friend said once to a teacher 
about to take up a post at the school; “So you are going to 
Kees Boeke’s? Do you know the sort of man he is? If you were 
walking with him in a desert, he’d make you see flowers 
growing on every side.’ 

There is another quality which Kees has, that only those 
whose lives have been given to the intense and wholly 
absorbing work of education can fully appreciate. ‘To keep a 
sane and balanced view of what they are doing, to be able to 
laugh at their own as well as their pupils’ foibles, teachers 
must be able to stand back from their work, lift their eyes 
from the immediate task and its difficulties, and contemplate 
the world unworried by all their personal cares and troubles. 
Kees has always had the ability to do this and see the work of 
the school in relation to something so much bigger than itself 
that it hardly seems to matter. As a young teacher once said 
after one of his talks; “That’s what I want! To be made to feel 
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from time to time that I’m under the table, that the work 
isn’t as important as all that.’ 

Of these gifts he gave liberally to staff and children. ‘They 
have in them a religious quality which has always character- 
ized his life. But another of his contributions has been of a 
more concrete kind. Kees’s passion for music always 
found an outlet in relation to his children. Not only did he 
teach them to sing all manner of songs and rounds, including 
his own, but he regularly took the voluntary choir that meets 
three times a week. During the dark war years it was one of 
the consolations of the work at the school that it could perform 
Bach’s St Matthew’s Passion at churches of all denomina- 
tions in the neighbourhood. In 1954 it was Bach again—the 
Passion according to St John—and Kees took the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the tutorial periods to read St John’s 
gospel with the singers, thus combining the highest in re- 
ligion and in music and making it live for the whole com- 
munity. 

But the loss to the school would be incalculable if the spirit 
he embodies were to die. It is seen at its most glowing in his 
relations with any boy or girl who has done wrong. So often 
a culprit, even when forgiven, is met with black looks or 
involuntary dislike. After all he has been a confounded 
nuisance! Not so with Kees. There are no scowls at all. On 
the contrary, when he sees him the next morning, he will 
give him a special smile or his hand a special squeeze. This is 
a spontaneous reaction, not a duty to be performed. ‘I like 
all the wrong people,’ as he puts it. The reason for this lies in 
his attitude to wrongdoing of all kinds. Not for one moment 
would he condone it, for he is only too aware of the moral 
weaknesses of human beings and the difficulties of the 
growing child. But for him judging and condemning are 
worse than useless: appeal must be made instead to the good 
in each, which must be helped to grow. And if it is still too 
weak, what then? The answer is the Biblical one; we must 
forgive not seven times but until seventy times seven. This is 
the only way to bring out the finest in the wayward, reckless 


and ignorant. 
With Kees this has become an immediate reaction in his 
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relationship with children. Not that either he or Betty are in 
the slightest degree sentimental over such things. Wrong- 
doing is wrongdoing and should not be camouflaged as any- 
thing else. But in dealing with it, no good will come from any 
attempt to stir the sense of guilt or awaken qualms of con- 
science. ‘here should be no moral struggles or tears of repen- 
tance. Morality comes from an insight into what you are 
really doing and how it affects those with whom you are in 
contact. Your desire to stand well in their eyes, to be appre- 
ciated and, it may be, loved, is the goad which will spur you 
on to an effort to control desires and passions that need not 
be equated with the self. There may be pathological cases 
where the child can no longer allow himself to love anyone. 
These should be dealt with by individual psychological treat- 
ment, and should not be made an excuse for mistaken 
methods of moral education. 


Religion 

Those who have read so far may often have wondered what 
role religion plays in the Werkplaats. Perhaps we are now in 
a position to answer. Formally it has no place; in actual fact 
it is all-pervasive. Since his early ‘prophetic’ days as a re- 
vivalist, Kees has never attempted to define his religion or to 
impose or suggest any dogmatic formulation to those with 
whom he lives. Formulas and creeds are to him clouds that 
hide the true divinity. The spirit 1s within, shining only in 
the deeds it inspires. It is this spirit, Christian in the highest 
sense of the word, that Kees would wish to see embodied in 
the Werkplaats, and anyone watching him in his daily 
contacts there will know how much such an attitude of mind 
contributes to the successful running of the school. 

But, as he himself has said, this spirit is really in every 
man, waiting to be called forth, and though it may seem to 
be lost a hundred times, a hundred times it will be regained. 
That it has gone so far in securing an organization, a vessel 
that can hold it, is one of the triumphs of the Werkplaats. 
But all the various institutions and mechanisms we have 
described do not create it. ‘They are merely its vehicles, and 
should it be lost, they would be powerless to maintain order 
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in the school or keep its spontaneity. 

Perhaps the occasions most nearly approaching the charac- 
ter of religious observance at the Werkplaats have been those 
in which great music has been the centre. Let us therefore 
describe a performance of Bach’s Passion according to St 
John. This was to be the last time Kees would conduct 
Bach’s Passion music as Rector of the School. It was due to 
be given on Passion Sunday, 1954, and several extra re- 
hearsals had been called during the previous week. In order 
to accommodate all those who wished to attend, a first 
performance was arranged for the Saturday evening. The 
voluntary choir, which had of course adults as well as pupils 
in it, had only been rehearsing: from the beginning of the 
term. Kees had also read through with them the Gospel of 
St John, so that they should understand the real meaning of 
the music and join in it in the spirit of the words. The 
orchestra was largely professional, most of them old friends 
and fellow musicians. Three of the soloists were also pro- 
fessionals, while the soprano part was sung by Kees’s eldest 
daughter, Helen. 

At the last moment a rehearsal had to be fitted in for one 
of the soloists before supper on the day of the final orchestral 
rehearsal. This meant that a special meal had to be arranged 
for a dozen people at 6.15, so that the main rehearsal could 
begin at 7. As the Werkplaats is not a Boarding School, 
the aid of the Domestic Science department, after school was 
over, had to be invoked. The mistress in charge, however, was 
due to attend a family birthday party. But there was no real 
problem, as it was at once arranged that two of the pupils 
should be responsible. They provided flowers, arranged the 
room, laid the table and cooked the supper, serving the meal 
afterwards punctually, dressed in neat white aprons. 

The next day, at the time reserved for the End of the Week 
Assembly, Kees explained the Passion story to the whole 
school. This was necessary, as some children came from 
homes in which the Bible was never read. The whole was 
sung in the original German, and the words were cyclo- 
styled and copies provided for each member of the audience. 
Thus an intelligent and understanding participation was 
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made possible for the many who could read German. So 
moving was it that a Werkplaats boy of ten, who had listened 
spellbound to the first performance on the Saturday, begged 
to be allowed to go again the next day. After two such late 
nights his parents suggested he should go to school later on 
Monday, but he insisted on being there with all the rest at 
8.30 as usual. 

On Sunday evening the hall was crowded. Many came to 
share for the last time in the spirit always evoked by Kees 
when Bach is performed. On the platform the conductor’s 
dais had been altered overnight by some of the children, who, 
fearing that Kees might tumble backwards, had given it a 
railing. Kees, dressed as usual in a dark blue suit with an 
open shirt, the collar of which turned back over the coat, had 
been greeting old friends in the body of the hall, and now 
stepped on to the platform. He did not need to raise a hand 
this time; silence came. This was not a concert, he said; 
but rather the expression of the life of this Children’s Com- 
munity. Half the boys and girls taking part in the choir had 
never sung at all before the previous September. He would 
read three passages from St John’s Gospel before the music 
started, and they could follow the text of the Passion after- 
wards from the mimeographed copies provided on their seats. 
Then came a typical Kees touch. Would the audience be 
careful not to rustle the sheets when turning over, so as not 
to disturb anyone during the performance? 

The reading included two passages from the twelfth and 
thirteenth chapter of St John, the second ending with the 
verse “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
you have love to one another’. The third passage gave the 
words of the first fourteen verses of the opening of the 
Gospel: “But as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name’. It was neither the voice nor the fine elocution that 
struck a listening stranger, but rather the sincerity and quiet 
calmness that seemed to flow into and through the words. 
The hush continued as the book was shut and the soloists 
entered. Then Kees took up his position on the dais and 
raised his baton. So in stillness the Passion music began. 
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It lasted two and a half hours with only one short pause 
during which Kees remained standing in his place. From the 
first grand chorus, with all its intricate part-writing, to the 
intensely moving moment when the alto soloist changes from 
the sad descending passage, ‘It is finished’, to the sudden 
paean of triumph, “The hero of Judaea has conquered’, the 
music moved unspeeding and yet resistless, from Chorale to 
Recitative, from Recitative to Aria, until the time came for 
the final Chorus and Chorale. The last notes died away, and 
still there was no sound, the singers remaining standing. 
Then, with a gesture from the conductor, the choir resumed 
their seats. As Kees came down from the dais and the 
soloists moved away, the silence gradually came to an end. 
There was no applause, no recognition of the beauty of it all, 
save that the eyes of some old friends were strangely glisten- 
ing. As a reviewer wrote, it was too fine and moving an 
occasion for criticism to be in place. It was in fact an 
experience rather than a performance. 

Most people would have considered it but natural if Kees 
had crossed aut the choir period on the next afternoon. 
However, that was not the way he regarded it. The im- 
mediate enthusiasm for Bach must be capitalized, and he had 
determined to start at once on learning a new work. Some 
years before he had introduced Werkplaats audiences to 
Bach’s last and perhaps greatest work, the Art of the Fugue. 
To the first, middle and last fugues of this he had fitted the 
words of a Dutch poem he loved, to be sung by a choir. This 
was now what they began to learn. The poem sums up in 
mystic lines the truth that has been the inspiration of Kees’s 
career—only when the mind 1s still and the heart at rest, 
can we enter into communion with the deeper rhythms of 
life. 


‘Love Stillness—learn to bathe yourself in Stillness, 
Wherever life may lead you; 

She is your haven and defence, 

Eternity’s great gift.’ 


